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BY WM. M. BURWELL. 


CENSUS IS KING, 


We have assumed that the Rule of numbers in the United States 
is Omnipotent. We have shown that the only practical effort ever 
made to regain and reinstate the Sovereign Statehood of the 
Confederate States was put down by the whole numerical majority 
of the Union, and has been stigmatized as “Rebellion.” . It is plain 
that any future effort in the same way must be even a more futile 
and fatal failure : 

The tendency of other countries seems to be in the same direction. 
Prussia has succeeded in depriving the smaller states of the 
Germanic Confederacy of their ancient Sovereignty. The new 
Constitution converts a confederacy into an Union, and puts an 
hereditary monarch at the head of it. Guizot has recently said. 
“Le temps des petits etats a tout a fait passe. Je les regret mais pour 
‘eux memes d’abord, eb comme des theatres tres propres par les limite 
memes, el leur regime interieur a certain developments des characteres et 
des esprits, @ une certain utilile individuel et domestique, que languis- 
sent et s'effacent dans les Grands Empires. 

Thisis very natural. A small state in the American Union not hay- 
ing two per cent. of the numerical power in representation,cannot hold 
its own against those States numerically much more powerful than 
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itsii. But while the tendency of all small states to political insig- 
nifieunce is thus demonstrated, should the friend of civil Liberty be 
content to make no further efforts in its behalf? We must always 
remember that the men who instituted the rights of the state did so 
as a means of securing the personal rights of the individuals ; for the 
state is but a protective corporation of individuals. 

We must look therefore to the Organization of a sentiment 
throughout the Union, which will respect and protect the rights of 
any man in the Union: This sentiment will be consecrated by an 
adequate protection of those in the minority. It will not, as in the 
history of the Radical party, avail itself of the opportunity of numbers 
to perpetrate oppression. It will represent the principle of Republican 
Justice. Upon the organization of such a sentiment will depend the 
prosperity, perhaps, the existence of the Republic. Above all; this 
sentiment must be based on such convention of right. Its Organ- 
isms must be so efficient, as that its violation by the Tyrant plea of 
necessity must never be suffered. All know that on both sides of the 
late civil war, the Governments resorted to a virtual Suspension of 
their respective Constitutions, on the pretense of a public necessity, 
On one side there were the letires de Cachet, and the Suspension of 
the right of Habeas Corpus, on the other there was Conscription of 
men, and seizure of private property for public uses. * 

Now if a form of Government is not adequate to wage a war 
without suspension of the constitution, that form must be a failure, 
since no nation cen expect to live always in peace. A simple declara- 
tion of belligerency would authorize the powers in office to proclaim 
an interregnum of the Constitution, and to administer the government 
according to individual discretion. If the right of a State to protect 
the rights of its Citizens be denied, nothing could conduce so much 
to respect for the Constitution, as the representation of individual 
right guaranteed by the participation of all the people in the Union, 
in the exercise of the personal rights so represented. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE XV AMENDMENT. 


It will be even seen that the XV Amendment and the laws enacted. 
thereunder, intended only to organize a reinforcement, to enable 








* Vide Mr. Stephens 2d. volume of the war between the States. 3 
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the Radical party to hold on to power, contained a recognition 
of principle alike precious to the White and to the Black, to the 
naturalized as to the native citizen. This legislation was justly 
denounced at the South because it elevated to the plateau of political 
right, a race regarded as inferior to the Whites in natural attributes, 
and known to be unprepared for the exercise of the powers confided 
to the electors. In this irrevocable legislation is even to be found 
this encouragement to the friends of civil and religious liberty. 
The rights guaranteed to a few million of people however unqualified 
for their exercise must enure to the benefit of the existent and 
coming White millions of the Republic, nay more, while the object 
of this legislation has been to ostracise and subjugate the whites of 
the South, the act will in fact aid to set them free. The disqualifica- 
tion imposed upon the whites is temporary and special. Nature 
will in a few years set the whole Southern people free from its effects. 
Old men will die oft, young men will come to the polls. The kindly 
relations between capital and labor will bring the whole people 
under the infiuence of integrity and intelligence. The political 
influence of the colored race will diminish positively and relatively. 
Immigration will come from the White land. There will be no more 
immigration from the Black Land. The temporary depression of 
the white race will pass off. The principle of personal liberty will 
remain. There have been already indicating that some advantage 
can be derived by the white people from the broad principles of the 
obnoxious legislation. Certain partisan brokers succeeded in 
purchasing from the ignorant and vicious members of the Legislature 
of Louisiana, an exclusive right to tax every head of animals slangh- 
tered for food, in the City of New Orleans. In consequence of this 
unwarrantable grant of power, the monopoly corporation commenced 
to prosecute all persons, who followed the trade of butchering 
without a license from them. As this involved the loss of employ- 
ment and of the very costly abattoirs or butcheries on the part of those 
who were thus prohibited from following a lawful calling; an 
application was made on their behalf to the Judge of this Cireuit 
Supreme Court of the United States. This court decided in 
substance that, a legislative grant of the exclusive right to pursue a 
special mode of labor, was a violation of the sacred right to labor: 
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So palpable and so offensivé as to come within the provisions and 
principles of the XV Amendment. The court did not give effect to 
this decision because Congress has not yet given to the Federal Courts 
the power to enforce its ruling over the Judicial decision of the State 
Courts. This decision in favor of personal right, was hailed with 
delight by a great part of the people and the press of Louisiana, while 
denouncing the XV Amendment, they were aggrieved by the mon- 
opoly. In like manner we may expect an application of the broad 
principles of this XV Amendment, to purposes of popular relief in 
cases not imagined by the selfish and sectional party which enacted 
it. 


IF STATEHOOD IS STRUCK DOWN ? 


The Revolution has thus Struck down statehood. The Southern 
men fought for it, and were subdued. The Northern men who 
professed that doctrine denied it in the day of trial, and aided in its 
overthrow. This result has deprived the individual citizen of the 
protection afforded him by the reserved Sovereignty of the State. 
But are these individual and personal rights less valuable than 
before? We answer that no freeman can hold his personal rights 
by such a tenure. The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath. Therights of the States, were a bastion exacted to 
protect the rights of the individuals who composed the State, 
Society organized itself into particular Governments for the protection 
of its members. The State was but a body politic created for the 
better preservation of right and liberty. That the preservation of 
personal rights was considered by the founders of the Republican 
Empire as paramount to the protection of corporate rights, under 
the Union, was shown by the adoption of the Constitution of 1789. 

The Revolutionary Government was undoubtedly a Confederacy 
of States. The convention of 1787, was called for a simple amend- 
ment of the: articles of confederation. It was proposed that the 
States should give to Congress: the power to regulate commerce. 
That was all. Those who relied on the protection of the people 
through the states were very jealous of any alteration of the Articles 
of Confederation. The constitution of 1789 was reported 
after a secret session. It surprised and startled the principal States 
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Tt met with violent opposition, on the ground that it absorbed or 
impaired the Sovereignty of the States’ * 

It was adopted by the States, separately, and by some of them 
with great reluctance. An able exposition of the constitution 
defended it against the tendencies imputed to it. But the Republi- 
cans of that day were not to be imposed on by professions. They 
had fought for personal liberty. ‘They had won the Sovereignty of 
the States to protect the personal liberty of the citizen. If the 
rights of the States were threatened, they were determined not to 
neglect the protection of the citizen. Asa means of cautionary 
protection of the citizen, a Bill to secure personal rights, was embodied 
by Amendment in the Constitution. Observe how fall and complete 
a recital of these rights is made in that Amendment. States may be 
levelled and absorbed by the invasion of the Federal power, but the 
rights of the citizens survive. Congress is forbidden to prohibit, or 
to prescribe any religious faith. It may not abridge the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the right of peaceable assemblage and 
petition, nor infringe the right to bear arms, ‘nor can it quarter sol- 
diers ov citizens. Indeed we are provided with a summary of these 
rights and an example of their use, in the proceedings of a recent 
meeting of the people at Independence, Missouri. They employ 
the followin language of protest against the abuse of power by the 
Radical part: 

We hereby declare that this is the essence of liberty secured by our 
fathers, “time whereof, the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary;” that no vested right can be infringed except by the 
process of law, nor can be surrendered by any. implication ; that 
no freeman can be divested of life, liberty, or property, except by the 
judgment ef the court, in due conformity with laws which declare the 
forfeiture ; that all ex post facto laws are void, and of no binding 
force upon either courts or people ; that no penalty can be inflicted 


or fine be mposed, or right be divested in punishment of crimes 
committed, until the accused has been adjudged guilty by a court of 





* Exactly the same opposition was made by Scotland to the act and articles of 
Union adopted by the Commissioners appointed by Queen Anne. The two wars 
of 1715, and 1745, were wars of Secession from the British Union, to regain 
the Sovereignty and regalia of Scotland. The revolutions of Ireland have 
been also efforts at secession. All have been stigmatised as ‘ Rebellion. ” 
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competent jurisdiction, after a fair and impartial trial had aceording 
to the laws of the land. 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime unless upon the presentment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces or in the militia when in active 
service in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any person be 
subject forthe same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb ; nor shall he be compelled in any criminal case to be witness 
against himself ; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law ; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.” [Art. V., Constitution United 
States. 

“Tn all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and Dis- 
trict wherever the crime shall have been committed, which District 
shall have been previonsly ascertained by law ; and to be informed 
ot the nature and eause of the accusation ; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him ; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor ; and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.”—[ Art. VI. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY IN ILLINOIS 


Since the first citation of evidence that the dominant party had 
become convinced of the necessity of protecting indvidual right from 
even the tyranny of members. We have found the whole idea 
embodied in the quotation and comments on the new constitution of 
Illinois which we copy from the Missouri Republican. 

The bill of rights securing individuals from tyranny by the govern- 
ment is next to be considered. It is mainly the time-honored 
instrument our forefathers brought with them from England, but with 
several significant modifications. In all trials for libel, both civil and 
criminal, the truth, when published with good motives and for justifi- 
able ends,shall be a sufficient defense. Transportation out of the State 
for any offense committed within it is prohibited. No Jaw making 
any irrevocable grant of special privileges or immunities shall be 
passed. All men are declared to be by nature free and independent, 
(not “free and equal,” as the o!d phrase went.) Religious freedom 
is guaranteed, but shall not be construed to dispense with oaths or 
affirmations, excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices incon- 
sistent with the peace or safety of the State. The supremacy of the 
State over the church in the domain of education is asserted im # 
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tomprehensive proviso absolutely prohibiting any «appropriation of 
publie money or other property in aid of any church or sectarian 
purpose,or to help to support any educational institution contrclled 
by a church or sectarian denomination. 

The most remarkable feature of the new constitution, to be seen 
in nearly every article, is the endeavor to restrict the powers delega- 
ted by the people to the legislative department. The omnipotency 
of an English parliament has never been claimed for an American 
legislature ; but it isa sad although unquestionable result of our 
governmental experiences that at every alteration of a State constitu- 
tion the confidence of the people in the wisdom and honesty of their 
representatives is seen to have diminished. Fifty years ago the leg- 
islative authority had few limits except the bill of rights and public 
opinion, ‘and the honorable ambition of public men was considered 
ample security that no representative would venture on an act of 
corruption or folly sure to defeat his re-election. But now the ten- 
dency of our constitutions is to give the representative a power 
of attorney as full of restrictions as if he was a notorious 
rogue. That just adopted in Illinois prohibits any local 
or special laws in no less than twenty-three enumerated cases, 
covering extensive fields of legislation ; and by way of a general 
outlawry of the lobby, adds that in all other cases where a general 
law can be made applicable, no special law shall be enacted. In 
addition there is an express proviso that the general assembly shall 
have no power to release or extinguish, in whole or in part, the 
liability or obligation of. any corporation or individual 
to the State or to any municipal corporation therein. 


indebtedness, 


The same distrust is continued in the provisions of the constitu- 
tion on taxation and appropriations of public money. The article 
on revenue contains no less than ten sections ; they provide for tax- 
ation on the valuation of property, for licenses and exemptions of 
school and church property, regulates sales of land for unpaid taxes, 
deprive the general assembly of the power to release or commute 
taxes, limit the rate of county taxes, except when authorized by a 
vote of the people of the county, permit the grant to municipal 
corporations of the power to levy special taxes for local improves 
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ments, but forbid the general assembly to impose taxes on them for 


rm 


corporate purposes. They also declare that private property shall 
not be liable for debts of a municipal corporation, prohibit it from 
becoming indebted beyond five per cent on the value of taxable 
property in its limits, and require it on incurring any indebtedness, 
to provide for the collection of a direct annual tax sufficient to pay 
it, principal and interest, within twenty years. The legislature too 
is subjected to severe rules in its appropriations of revenue. In 
addition to the usual restrictions, it is prohibited from making any 
appropriation in a private bill, or inserting in any bill for payment 
of salaries, any provision on any other subject. Each general 
assembly is to regulate the ordinary and contingent expenses of the 
government up to the-end of the “first fiscal quarter after the 
adjournment of the next regular session,” (a somewhat@ndefinite 
limit,) and the amount cannot be increased without a vote of two- 
thirds of the members elected to each house, nor to exceed the 
amount of revenue authorized by law to be raised in such time. 
Debts of the state cannot be contracted exceeding two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, except for war purposes, unless by a law sub- 
mitted to the people at a general election, and approved by a major- 
ity of votes cast for members of the legislature at such election. 
Extra compensation to public officers or contractors, assumption of 
claims created against the state without previous express authority 
by law, or of liabilities of any corporation or individual, are absolute- 
ly forbidden. 

The constantly increasing jealousy of the people against corpora- 
tions is also conspicious in this constitution. Special laws concern- 
ing them are forbidden. All existing characters under which no 
organization shall have been effected within ten days after the 
constitution shall take effect, are snmmarily annulled. The legisla- 
ture is required to introduce the minority representation system into 
corporations. The consent of the local authorities is made necessary 
for the establishment of street railways. The double liability prin- 
ciple is imposed on stockholders in banks. Rolling stock of a 
railway is declared liable to execution for its debts. A majority of 
the directors of a railway company incorporated by Llinois must 
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be resident citizens of the state. The issue and transfer of railway 
bonds and stock are regulated. Finally, the roads themselves are 
declared public highways, and the general assembly is authorized to 
fix a maximum rate of charges for freight and passengers. Sections 
separately adopted, forbid the release of the rights of the state in the 
Illinois Central railway, or the sale of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal, municipal subscriptions to stock of railroads or private 
corporations, and any appropriation or loan of state credit to any 
railroad or canal. 

With so many limitations on the powers of the legislature, the 
constitution of the executive and judicial departments becomes of 
increased importance. The lieutenant governor is to preside over 
the senate witha casting vote, and the powers of the governor are 
greatly enlarged. He has a veto, which can be over-ruled only by 
a two-thirds vote of each house ; he nominates and by consent of a 
majority of all the senators elected, appoints to all offices established 
by the constitution or created by law and not otherwise provided 
for; and no officer shall be appointed or elected by the general 
assembly ; and he has expressly the power of removal of such officers 
and his 4erm is for four years. 
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ART. IL—VEGETABLE WAX. 


Editor Two Republi: 8, 
In your issue of the 26th inst., you notice the vegetable product 

known as ceral vegetal. 

The plant, under the name of Limonillo has been long known, 
and the peculiar property of the berry turned to good account. 

During my late explorations on the route of the proposed Tuxpan 
wagon road, J found the plant very abundant upon the Eastern slopes 
of the Sierra Madre at an attitude of about 7,000 feet above sea 
level, growing as a shrub from six to eight feet high. Near Acaxu- 
chitlan it grows luxuriantly, and, for many years, has been an article , 
of commerce in that vicinity. Formerly it was the practice of the 
Indian to cut the full fruited plant from the stalk, carry it to a con- 
venient place, and there strip the berries, and extract the wax at his 
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leisure. This destructive was adopted, probably, for the reason 
that the berry, separated from the plant, must be used within forty- 
eight hours, or a chemical change takes place that materially injures 
it, and sometimes entirely destroys its value. This custom became 
so prevalent that the local authorities prohibited it by legal enact- 
ment, with fines and other penalties for its infringement. 

The fruit or berry. comes to maturity, during the past and present 
months,but some years it may be gathered in small quantities during. 
the months of August and September, although the product from 
this early harvest is considered of inferior quality. | 

- A cargo of fruit, measuring 96 cuartilas, will weigh, if the berry is 
mature, from five tosix arrobas, and will yield from twenty-one to 
twenty-two pounds of wax, varying in color from a bright green to a 
dingy yellow according to the manipulation it receives. The wax 
in its natural state, lies in the vesicles of the berry almost colorless. 
The coloring matter comes from the membranous portion of the fruit 
and is of greater a less intensity, in the product, according as the 
berry has been more or less bruised. 

- During years of ordinary harvest the price of the wax, in a mar- 
ketable state, ranges from $3.50 to $4.50 the arroba. Beef and 
mutton tallow, or such compouads of the two as are usually sold in 
the interior villages, would command, at same time, $3.00 or $3.50 
the arroba. In that portion of the country through which I passed 
there are several factories for the manufacture of candies from the 
cera vegetal. The general practice is about to mix one fourth part 
animal fat with three fourths vegetable wax. I made several tests 
of the illuminating properties of these candles with the following 
result. They burn with a flame perhaps a little brighter than that 
of a well made tallow candle, but the consumption is a little more 
rapid. The proportion of duration in those I tested was as 15 to 
17, but this would probably vary according to care used in the pre- 
paration of the material. ra ; 

You make a comparison between the vegetable wax and the 
stearine candle, that might lead to the inference that the former are 
preferable. ‘ Without claiming exactness, I state confidently that 
the illuminating properties of the stearine are at least double those 
of the wax. 

The process you mention for the extraction of the wax is correct, 
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but you state that, after boiling, “the war sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel.” This is an error, it floats with marked buoyancy. I have 
not tested its specific gravity, not having any of sufficient purity. It 
is however considerably heavier than tallow, but not as dense as 
beeswax. 

There is little doubt that with proper care in the process of ex- 
traction, and the application of known processes of bleaching, a pro- 
duct as colorless as stearine may be obtained, and possibly its illumi- 
nating properties much improved. 

It is probable that much good may be derived from a further pro- 
secution of this subject. Accompanying is a dried specimen of the 
wax bearing plant, gathered in the month of April last, showing the 
incipient bud, which you may retain for the inspection of such as 


desire to examine it. | Very Respectfully, 
ROBERT B. GORSUCH, Engineer. 
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ART. IIl.--THE RATES OF WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING: 


A further analysis of the report of the Bureau of Statistics on the 
rates of wages in the United States and Europe presents very inter- 
esting results. The subject was discussed in the Economist, and we 
refer to it as a matter of s ecial interest to our readers. The 
returns show a degree of uniformity of the rates of wages paid for 
skilled labor that could hardly be expected, considering the wide 
discrepancy that prevails in certain localities. The following table 
shows the average of wages of skilled labor, at the periods mentioned, 
in other than Pacific States and Territories. 





Trades. 1860. 1869. _ Trades. 1860. 1869. 
Blacksmiths ......... $1 94 $2 82 Shoemakers.:.... $l 76 $2 52 
Bricklayers, or masons 2 30 8 45 Stone Cutters.... 235 3 41 
Cabinet Makers...... 200 2 86 Tailors.......... 182 2 54 
ES eee 182 264 Tanners......... 1 87 2-73 
Carpenters.......... 192 291 Tinsmiths.....:. 187 2 63 
Sea 195 2°88 Wheelwrights.... 199 2 87 
Plasterers........... 227 3 46 


It appears that there is a closer resemblance between the rates of 
wages paid in the woolen trade in the United States and in England, 
than in any other branch of industry. The difference in favor of 
the United States scarcely averages 30 per cent. In the cotton 
trade the average wages in favor of American workmen is larger as 
will appear from the following table. The calculations are based ai 
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returns received from the Northern and Middle States. The hours 
of labor in the United States average 66 per week ‘against 60 in 
Engiand. The United States wages is reduced to a gold standard. 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF WEEKLY WAGES IN COTTON MILLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ENGLAND. 

Per et. of — In gold 

ine. X or Average Per cent. 

General Average dec. — Average in Great excess in 





_. 





OCCUPATION. 
since in U.S. Britain U.S. over 
1867 1869 1867 in 1869. in 1866 Gt. Brit. 

CARDING 
Overseer......... $17 60 $18 08 x244 $13 87 $7 97 $74 03 
7 42 -9.29 5 71. 235 142 98 


Picker Tenders... 8 18 


i 
) 
Railway tenders.. 4 61 4 02-12.80 309 192 61 45 








Drawing frame 
tenders........ 4 82 4 25-11.83 8327 265 18 91 
Speeder tenders.. 5 81 5 41 -6.88 416 2175 51 27 
Picker boy....... 4 50 4 78 x6.23 368 235 56 59 
Grinders......:.. 9 37 8 72 -6.94 670 5 87 24 76 
Strippers........ 7 41 7 23 -2.43 5 56 4 26 30 51 
SPINNING 
Overseers........ 1690 1750x355 1346 7 42 81 40 
Mule spinners.... 10 14 10 85 x7.00 835 5 36 55 78 
Mule backside 
piercers........ 3 09 2 48-19.71 190 1 65 15 15 
Frame Spinners... 4 76 3 52-26.05 270 237 £1392 
DRESSING 
Overseers........ 10 Fe 36 -Se-eere | (Bie. dk Sh 
Second hand..... 12 538 «11 80 -5.82 ae Pe eae ee 
Spoolers......... 5 03 5 10 x1.39 3°92 2 47 58 70 
Warpers......... 6°00 4 49 -2.52 346 3 85 10 13 
Drawers and twis- 
LS ae 6 77 4 75-29.83 865 3 30 10 60 
Dressers. :........ 11 G6 . Tae Be, Oo on se cetideucd 
WEAVING 
Overseer......... 17 36 «=16 25 -6.39 1250 10 00 25 00 
Weavers......... 8 48 8 23 -2.94 6°33 4 54 39 42 
Drawing inhands. 7 21 6 23-13.59 480 261 83 91 
REPAIR SHOP, ENGINE P 
ROOM, ETC. 
Foreman......... ei ee me EN I Pee es 
Wood-workers.... 13 95 14 98 x7.38 1152 7 42 55 27 
Tron-Workers.... 13 76 12 72 ~7.56 979 7 42 31 94 
Engineer........ 11 61 13 40x15.41 10 31 6 60 56 21 
Laborers........ 9 14 8 87 -2.95 8 26 4 50 51 55 
Overseer in cloth 
room.......... 18 22 12 18 -7.86 OO ies: oe ee - 





LO bed eel PP kee OT ee 
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The following communication from a manufacturer in this city is 
interesting as affording dates for a comparison between the expe- 
rieuée of an individual employer and the average compiled from 
the fuller returns of the Bureau of Statistics ; 

To the Editor of the U. 8S. Economist: 

In your last week’s issue appeared an editorial headed “ Evrs 
or Artiricta, Waces anp Prices,” in which you show, by quoting 
from advanced returns issued by Bureau of Statisties, that the super- 
iority of wages of American workmen as compared with the 
wages of the English workmen in the same trade, has been consid- 
erably exaggerated, and then follows a list of occupations in differ- 
ent departments of a Woolen Manufactory, with the rates of wages 
paid in England in the year 1867, and in the United ‘States in 1869. 


Not being conversant with the woolen trade I cannot say whether 
the statistics are correct, but I now propose giving you a list of 
wages paid in Cotton Spinning Mills in Bngland and in the United 
States, which are perfectly reliable, as they are taken from the pay 
roll of a manufactory here, and from the pay roll of one of the largest 
spinning mills in England, as follows : 

A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE RATES OF WEEKLY WAGES PAID TO PERSONS 

EMPLOYED IN COTTON MILLS IN ENGLAND AND IN THE UNITED 
STATES AT THE PRESENT TIME, JULY, 1870. 


United Per centage in 

Occupations. States. England. Savor of U.S. 
Picker tenders, per week, ..$5 69 $2 30 147.3: 
Card Overlookers, “ ..15 75 6 53 141.19 
“ Tender Girls, “  .. 3 07 1 69 81.65 
* Setters, ae 4 35 159.77 
“ Grinders, ae 8 4 35 141.37 
“ Strippers, “ .. 8 3 38 158,10 
Drawing frame Tenders,.. 5 52 2 30 1£0.00 
Slubbing “ - 5 52 2 30 140.00 
Roving e * .. 613 3 02 102.98 
Spinners “ 15 . 10 94 7 Ol 56.06 
Piecers % a .. 7 00 2 90 141.37 
Piecers * - .. 5 25 1 81 190.05 
Creelers “ - .. 2 76 1 33 106.76 


The present Tariff on cotton yarns is 35 per cent. ad valorem. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the enhanced wages sweeps all the 
dutyand more. Your insertion of the above will oblige. 

Yours Respectfully A MANUFACTURER. 

There has been a decrease in the rates of wages paid in cotton 
mills in the United States in 1869 of four per cent., as compared 
with the rates in 1867, exclusive of overseers, the average weekly 
earnings of employes, according to the Bureau of Statistics, in 
American cotton factories in 1869 is $5 56 in gold. In England at 


‘ 
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the same period the average rate, exclusive of overseers, was $3 89. 
The table presented by a “ manufacturer” virtually confirm the 
wider and more se Pn i returns of the Board of Statistics, 
It may also be stated that the English cotton hands recently obtain- 
ed gn advance of 75 per cent. A view of the rates of wages would be 
incompatible and unsatisfactory without reference to the compara- 
tive expenses of living. The following is a table of the average 
retail prices of the leading commodities, with the cost of boarding 
and house rent in other than the Pacific States and Territories in 


1867 and 1869, respectively -— 


Article 1867. 
WP loer, MONG. 2s. 55. in nutnap's + ct nudiiee ae 
CII, «5S oo 4's.i 0:0 spe ase he ab awiees 5 68 
Beef, roasting pieces, per fb...............5.. 15 
Pe ae Oe hoch ss + wich. oes vk ea mbw hos alee 12 
Ps 5 SRR is nina o's dcp «9 NEO Db nee os 11 
GURUS. ind ip pa dapel needs one qpees 15 
ea... c), s es cIkG Bip dens bo ¢ 14 
BRUINS « Winks « < chiccee Shs « odiapscned EMO 17 
ST MOOG. x «oo 0s iON ude ew ces hebaca nee 22 
eae dels 9:0 w snide er we x eeeinen ailiilie ls 19 
RE. ve & din-a-en ap pis. 2 Rag einen ela 12 
Rois. 0 ta vec whens 5d lp Es Skee 38 
OGD. «6a ve TUs on Had 4ae ES oe cE Ga a 24 
Sababoan, Dam. .o.6 50 eb ones 3 ehh; clean 96 
Es GOED, 5 sc cievdes ananes > ccpeen ds cae 10 
Te SERORETE. LEPE. > STs PETE oe 29 
Tea, good black, per fb... :<.........--eeeenes 1 50 
CpG, ane, BOnated . - isc cic noo dea ee ees 6 bk we 37 
SIDE SS dashes <> é cvip cles Cede i Vibe tele 16 
RL, Bee asd uo cpt wih dite << sus eecees diesen 18 
Bech dbo oys 5053 <b pubsnc vis « Cane eeeee ees 13 20 
RR dence < 5 Sa aks. owe 0 SAREE os aba 67 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality, yard... 25 
Shirtings; bleached.,...:......i5......ee0e8s 25 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8 standard quality.:...... 30 
pp Ne re OF he rere. pee 17 
NG ERROR... is ds che dbs daa eswthe cs ve 90 
i 8, ee ee ees | eee 5 40 
Rent, four-roomed tenement, per month....... 10 70 
Siapomned, GO. 5... 55 + icine atands 6 eee vee 15 51 
Board, for men, per week...............5...: 6 36 
Board, for women, per week.................. 4 62 


1869, 
7 36 
5 OL 
14 
11 
10 
14 
13 
18 
22 
21 
13 
83 
24 
75 

9 

29 

1 40 
35 
15 
17 
10 80 
65 
19 
22 
26 


15 


77 
5 06 
10 31 
14 51 
4 95 
414 


It will be seen that the decrease in the cost of living in 1869 as 
compared with 1867, is very nearly in proportion to the decrease in 
the rate of wages, thus confirming the economic maxim, that the 


price of labor is regulated by the price of bread, 
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WHAT THE FASHION AUTHORITIES SAY ABOUT THEM. 


There are, this season, two kinds of dress goods which are better and handsomer than a cheap, 
quality of silk, and very nearly as elegant as the most expensive varieties. One is the Buffalo, 
Brand of alpaca, which is smooth, firm, and of beautiful color, and the other isa pure mohair, 
ofa soft glossy texture, and a perfect black. The latter is called the Beaver Brand of mohair, 
and is finished on both sidesalike. This last fact is very much in their favor.—The Metropolitan, 





On comparison of similar qualities we have found the Buffalo brand black Alpacas made of fine. 
wool, purer color, and cheaper than any other Alpacas, for which reason we regard them as the 
best in the market. These goods possess afuall bright black color, for the Fall and Winter wear, 
This brand can be found in almost any city or country dry goods store, and can. be distinguished 
from other brands, by observing that a ticket is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of a 
buffalo, from which itis named.—Harper’s Bazaar, 





Of the many novelties in the way of sheer fabrics offered for the approaching season,” none £0, 
Utterly defy competition as the silk finished, pure black mohair of the *‘ beaver brand,” 

This material makes a remarkably stylish toilet. It is exceedingly fine, and possesses that bril-. 
liant lustre which is altogether lacking iu other goods of the class ; it is also finished alike on, 
both sides, an important point in its favor when one remembers that in such a case a dress may 
be reversed or altered with impunity.—Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Magazine. 





Luyens.—The Peake brand of Irish linen and linen handkerchiefs are pronounced. to be the, 
best in the market, having gained a reputation for strength, durability, and beautiful finish un, ‘ 
equ lied by any, and are in the highest favor everywhere. They can be distinguished from, 
ethers by a mountain peak stamped on each piece.—Demorest’s, sep—1t, 








ART. IV.—THE SOCIETY UPON THE STANISLAUS. 
T reside at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthfal James ; 
I am not up to small deceit, or any sinful games ; 
And I'll tell in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislaus. 


But first I would remark that it is not a proper plan 

For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man, 

And, if a member don’t agree with his peculiar whim, 

To lay for that same member for to “ put a head” on him. 


Now nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 

Than the first six months proceedings of that same society, 

Till Brown of Calaveras brought a lot of fossil bones, 

That he found within the tunnel near the tenement of Jones. 
Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there 

From those same bones, an animal, that was extremely rare ; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 
Till he could prove that those same bones were one of his lost mules. 


Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile and said his greatest fault 
Was that he had been trespassing on Jones’ family vault ; 

He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out the town. 


Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say an other is an ass—at least to all intent ; 
Nor should the individual who, happens to be meant, 
Reply by heaving rocks. at him to any great extent. 


Then Abner Dean, of Angel's, raised a point of order, when 
A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen : 
He smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested bim no mdre, 
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Then, in less time than I write it, every member did engage 

Tn a warfare with the remnants of palaéozoic age, 

And the way they heaved those fossils in their anger was a sin, 
And the skull of an old mammoth caved the head of Thompson in. 


And this is all I have to say of these improper games, 
For I live at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful James ; 
And I've told in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislaus. 

—Mining Jouranl. 


1+ > 


ART. V.—LECTURE DELIVERED BY DR. EMILE LAMM, 





ON THE APPLICATION OF AMMONIACAL GAS aS A MOTIVE POWER. 





To the President and Fellows of the New Orleans Academy of Sciences. 


Ammonia at the temperature of our atmosphere is a permanent 
gas of a well known pungent order. It is formed by the union of 
three volumes of Hydrogeu to one of Nitrogen, condensed into two 
volumes. Its density is 596; air being 1000. The density of the liquid 
compared with water, is 76 or about one quarter lighter than that 
liquid. Its vapor at sixty degrees Farenheit gives a pressure of one 
hundred pounds to the squareinch, while water to give an equiva- 
lent pressure must be heated to three hundred and twenty-five 
degrees Farenheit. The volume of ammoniacal gas under the above 
named pressure, is nine hundred and ecighty-three times greater 
than the space oceupied by the liquid, while steam under identical 
pressure, occupies a space only three hundred and three times greater 
than water. The above figures are taken from a work published in 
Paris by the editors of the Annals of Civil Engineering, and have 
been substantiated in a lecture delivered by Mr. Poulliet, before the 
French Academy of Sciences, on the apparatus of Carre, for making 
ice by means of liquefied ammonia. I refer to the above authorities 
for this reason, that, if, by the application of equal quantities of heat, 
to the specific heat of equal weights of steam and ammonia, such a 
great difference in their volumes is produced, it is evident that the 
cost of ammonia, as a motive power, would be one-third that of 
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steam. In experimenting with ammonia as a motive power, in pro~ 
pelling street cars, it was impossible to attain such a degree of 
economy, owing to the imperfection of the liquefying process, where 
there was only a transitory application of heat, by means of a char- 
coal furnace in the open air, instead of a continuous process by 
means of steam. The development of power, however, by the quan- 
tity liquefied, and used for our experiments so far, gives undoubted 
assurance, that the economy over steam, would be in the proportion 
of their relat:ve volume, cr as 983 is to 303, without taking into 
consideration the fact, that it does not require skilful management, 
and the durability of apparatus in consequence of an utter absence 
of injurious temperatures. This immense volume of the gas, com- 
pared to other gases or vapors, shows a decided exception to the law 
of “Marriotte,” relating to the expansion of gases, greatly in favor 
of ammonia as a motive power. 

The latent heat of ammoniacal gas is 880, that of steam being 990. 
Ammonia is a powerful alkali. It rivals potassa and soda, and éan 
neutralize the most powerful acids. Its action upon most of the 
metals is null, still strangely enough, it acts slowly upon one of the 
metals of the second classi. e. Copper. Upon metallic iron which 
is a metal of the third class, its action is absolutely null ; but readily 
dissolves carbonated oxide, (iron rust.) Ammoniacal gas is absorbed 
by water with avidity ; one volume of water at 70 degrees Fareuici 
absorbing 500 volumes of the gas. The water becomes specitically 
lighter, whilst its volume is being augmented about one-ninth. As the 
absorption of the gas goes on, the water becomes heated, and the 
latent heat of the gas reappears as sensible heat. It is in this prop- 
erty that water possesses of absorbing so large an amount of the gas 
and of becoming heated while absorbing it, that the practica! ility of 
using ammoniacal gas as a motive power rests ; fur it must be well 
borne in mind, that the only agency for producing motive power is 
heat. It matters very little that liquid ammoniacal gas boils at forty 
degrees below zero (seventy-two degrees below the freezing point ;) 
it 1equires as much heat comparatively, as water itself, for its com- 
plete and rapid evaporation, when acting as a motive power in an 
ordinary engine. However we percieve a very great difference on 
iouciung Lue boiler of liquefied ammonia, when acting on the piston 
of an engine, with a force of one Lundred and fifty pounds to the 
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square inch, and a steam boiler under the same pressure ; the boiler 
of a:amon’a does not feel warmer than this desk or table, at thig 
present time, while the steam boiler would under the same pressure 
feel absolutely unbearable to the touch. To comprehend fully the 
relations of heat to matter, some degree of mental application is 
necessary, for the first impressions created by our senses are liable 
to be erroneous. The insurmountable difficulty hitherto, in the way: 
of using liquefied gases as a motive power, has been the impossibil- 
ity of supplying, without a recourse to artificial means, the heat 
necessary to convert their liquids into vapor. The point at which 
such a liquid may boil below the common temperature, making but 
little difference practically between the heat necessary to evaporate 
a given amount of water into steam, which boils at two hundred and 
twelve degrees Farenheit, and one that boils at forty degrees minus, 
such as ammonia ; the real and only difference, comparatively, being 
that of radiation in favor of the liquid which boils at forty degrees 
minus, this radiation in summer being one hundred and twenty 
degrees, while the radiation against the évaporation of water, would 
be one hundred and thirty-two degrees Farenheit. And even the 
above differences are more apparent than real, for they would only 
exist at the start, or where artificial heat would begin to be applied ; 
for we all know that our atmosphere radiates heat extremely slow. 
For example, we have but to observe the fact, how slowly a piece of 
ice melts when exposed to the air ; this is owing to the great amount 
of heat absorbed during the process of liquefaction, and which mere 
radiation from the heat of our atmosphere is unable even on the 
hottest day of summer to supply rapidly. How much more heat then 
is required to convert a liquid into a vapor, need not be dwelt upon, 
and hence the absolute necessity of finding, even with liquids of very 
low boiling point, a means of heating, other than the atmosphere, in 
order to supply the heat necessary to their practical application for 
the production of power in lieu of steam ; for if it was necessary to 
heat ammonia on a street car, by means of a furnace, ammonia then 
would offer but little advantage over steam. But ammoniacal gas 
possesses the remarkable property ; from its affinity for water, of 
being able at any time after its condensation into a liquid, to 
reproduce at a distance from the furnace and still where it waa 
eondensed, a force equal to the heat which was mecessary fer ifs 
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condensation. This reproduction is owing to the fact that the latent 
heat of the gas appears anew in the water of reabsorption, and is 
retransferred to the liquefied gas. The retransfer of the heat to the 
liquefied gas, takes place through metallic tubes of which the reser- 
voir is composed, from the water of reabsorption which surrounds 
them, and is similar in its operation to the action of fire in the fur- 
nace of asteam boiler. By reference to the plates, the arrangement 
above spoken of will be easily understood. ©. ©. is the ammonia 
reservoir filled with liquefied anmoniacal gas to the line D. D. A. A. 
is the tank filled with weak ammoniacal water to the line A. ©. ©, 
is the pressure pipe leading to the engine E. E. D. is the exhaust 
pipe leading from the engine to the water in the hottom of the tank 
A. A. Now when by means of the throttle valve X. the gas in reser- 
voir C. OC. is permitted to act on the piston of the engine through 
the pressure pipe C. the engine begins to work with a force equal to 
one hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch, on its piston, at a 
temperature of ninety degree Farenheit, consequently the whole 
apparatus must remain at ninety degrees Farenheit to give an effect- 
ive pressure of ten atmospheres for any given time that may be 
desired. In the last trip of seven miles made by a street car driven 
by ammonia, the engine used on the car was equal to two horse 
power. The ammonia expended during the trip amounted to one 
16-100 cubic feet. The latent heat of ammoniacal gas being 880. The 
whole heat expended during the trip would have been sufficient to 
raise eighty-four gallons of water from the temperature of eighty- 
three degrees Farenheit to the boiling point two hundred and twelve 
degrees. If for supplying this heat it was necessary to rely upon 
the heat absorbed from our atmosphere, even on the hottest day of 
summer, I am positive that a car loaded with passengers, could not 
run more than 300 yards without being obliged to stop, and wait at 
least fifteen or twenty minutes in order to acquire sufficient heat 
from the atmosphere to run again an equal distance. Now if you 
will please give me a moment of close attention, I will show you 
wherein is the gist of the whole invention. The exhaust pipe you 
will percieve, leads into an outside shell, or water tank, in which is 
immersed the reservoir containing the liquefied gas. This ammoni- 
acal gas escaping from the exhaust pipe, after having acted on the 
piston of the engine, as soon a9 it comes in contact with the water 
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iri the tank, is instantly reebsorbed, giving ovt at the same time, 
the heat which was rendered latent by its evaporation in the reser- 
voir C.C.: and since both the latent heat of a vapor, and the sensible 
heat which it gives back, when condensed into a liquid again, are 
equal in quantity, there is really no heat lost in the apparatus, while 
the engine is working, except the mechanical equivalent of the pew- 
er produced, but a continual retransfer of sensible heat goes on to 
supply the heat which is rendered latent by evaporation. This re- 
transfer of heat is not instantaneous, and to overcome the delay in 
the communication of heat, between the continually cooling liquefied 
gas, and the water becoming as quickly warm on the outside of the 
reservoir it was necessay to construct a boiler of numerous tubes, so 
as to multiply the heating surfaces. To obtain the dynamical effect 
of a gas or vapor, all the latent heat which may be extracted from it, 
must be added to it as sensible heat ; for example, if a volume of air 
be taken at the existing temperature, and compressed into one half 
of the space it occupied originally it will become hotter, and the 
degrees of heat indicated by the thermometer above the common 
temperature shall be the equivalent of the foree of compression< 
Now if this same volume of air compressed into one half its original 
bulk, be allowed to cool until it is in equilibrium with the surround- 
ing objects, it will have lost much of its tension, and the original 
tension or force of the air, existing at the moment immediately fol- 
lowing compression, can only be given back to it by heating artifici- 
ally above the common temperature to the same degree of heat 
it possessed immediately after compression’ The force which a 
given quantity of liquefied ammonia (contained in a reservoir ) 
exerts upon the piston of an engine in developing one horse power 
for an hour at :he temperature of sixty degrees Farenheit, provided 
it be kept up, is equal to the heat necessary to distil the same quan- 
tity of ammoniacal gas from the solution of aqua ammonia, under a 
pressure “of one hundred pounds to the square inch at a temper- 
ature of two hundred and twelve degrees in the boiler, and sixty 
degrees Farenheit in the liquefier. It can be laid down as an inva- 
riable principle that the same cause (circumstances remaining the 
same) produces the same result. 


Both steam and ammonia are governed by a law (the law of 
Marriotte) which is essentially the same for all gases, viz: that all 
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gases or vapors expand equally by the same degree of heat, added to 
their specific heat. 

The mechanical equivalent cf heat expended in working the engine 
by ammoniacal gas one-seventh of the total heat, according to the 
best physicists is fully made up by the extra heat of chemical combina- 
tion becoming also sensible at the instant of the reabsorption of the 
gas, in the water surrounding the tubes. The register of the pres- 
sure gauge at the moment of starting and during the trip, shows 
conclusively that the extra heat compensates all losses. The mean 
pressure during a trip remains essentially the same, if we take in- 
to account the time necessary for the transmission or equalization of 
heat between the reservoir containing the liquid gas, and the reab- 
sorbing water in which it is immersed. On the last trip made with 
a street car, the guage registered at the start 150 lbs., lost in pres- 
sure in making 14 mile 30 lbs., guage then registering 120 lbs. 
Upon stopping for ten minutes it registered 180 Ibs., thus gaining 
60 Ibs. On stopping at the end of the trip of seven miles, the 
guage remained stationary at 176 lbs. The above variation can 
easily be explained. It is impossible to construct an apparatus, in 
which the transmission of heat would be instantaneous ; therefore 
in rapid travelling, the reservoir of liquid ammonia becomes cooler 
than the water of reabsorption outside, but the difference never 
exceeds a certain point either way, the extreme of which, in the 
last trip starting with 150 lbs, was a difference of 45 lbs. The 
maximum of pressure, during one of the warmest days of summer, 
was 195 lbs. When the reflection is made that this tension was 
exerted in a boiler, which stood 600 Ibs. hydraulic pressure, no 
other commentary is necessary, as to its entire freedom from dan- 
gor, and this is easily explained, for as the temperature between 
the reservoir of liquid ammonia, and the water of reabsorption 
diverges, the transmission of heat becomes more or less rapid in 
the direct ratio of their degree of divergence, on this principle, that 
the production of heat in the reabsorbing water is equal to its 
reduvtion by evaporation in the reservoir of liquefied gas. One 
other advantage which ammonia possesses over steam, is the fact 
that its vapor, not being condensed at the usual temperature of our 
atmosphere, does not, like steam, at a low temperature, suffer eon: 
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densation either in the cylinder of the engine, or when used at a 
distance from the boiler. The last remark leads me to speak of the 
cheapness of ammonia as a motive power, especially where only one 
or two horse power is required, such as on street cars. Its cheapness 
when compared with steam, is owing to the fact, that one steam 
engine, if it could be made to propel 100 street cars with ease, 
would be much cheaper than 100 steam engines, each requiring a 
separate fire, and one engineer besides the regular conductor of the 
car. But the case is far different with ammonia, as one single engi- 
neer at the station, can superintend the supplying of 200 cars with 
liquefied ammonia in sufficient quantity to run any distance, within 
the limits of a large City, by means of a single fire, under the sta- 
tionary boiler in which the ammoniacal gas is liquefied. Further, 
liquefied ammonia can be compared, if I may be permitted the 
expression, to a bottled up power, which can remain in a reservoir 
for months or even years, and be transported anywhere, in any 
desirable quantity, and then at once ; without any further prepara- 
tion, can be used for any purpose desired, and by the simple turning 
of a faucet, can be made to act as powerfully as when first liquefied. 
Practically a large central Depot could be erected, with apparatus 
of capacity to liquefy a quantity of ammoniaeal gas sufficient to 
propel all the street cars of a large City, or other machinery. 

In thus indicating in » general manner the various applications 
of ammonia as a motive power, I must not forget to point out some 
other advantages which render it commendable. Ist, its perfect 
safety ; for the reason that its power is exerted at a very low tem- 
perature, and its consequent influence in weakening the tenacity of 
the iron vessel containing it, is trifling, when compared with the 
destructive effects of a high temperature. For it is a fact known 
beyond dispute, that the main agency which causes those frequent 
and deplorable explosions of steam boilers, is the high heat they 
require for the production of an effective foyce. 2nd. For marine 
purposes, I have no doubt, that it will conquer for itself a high 
place before iong ; for this reason that with an initial pressure of 
20 Ibs. or 25 lbs. in a boiler, it would give an ciective pressure of 
160 lbs. on the piston ‘of the engine. 
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Estimated cost of constructing and erecting machinery necessary 
to propel twenty-five street cars by ammonia : 


Two ammonia boilers, coils, bed-plates, pipes and 


connections......... » odhn Cec bar eee ys oa ace Henn $ 3106 24 
ONe. 3.4.00 oss aucune Heese ces co¥ thas 624 89 
EE sn sa ca bhs <i sap end ere OEaeh sw ae SORE 1200 00 
ST SD it's seis « v Rdinie.0.c 8 60K oun 6a CRD 244 00 
hee a EE ne ee aioe 140 00 
ene OMOR, TONE os «ic 0 osc ned core dhivnes os cate ons 200 00 
pe Re ry erry is 300 00 
Co 8 8 ares 200 00 
Gpempenk Iemeer Duet Wet... . ec asieee eos cases ce eee 200 00 
Se IG Fs oink od cits oe evince ton ccs ospams 150 00 
Salina nc Usk cs o's sopsans cde neler 650 00 
Setting up Machinery at Station...................... 1500 00 
Constructing and attaching 25 reservoirs and engines to 
es IN. D6... Sih de io Hess Meas 2» Osea 12,500 00 
Pipes, Cocks and other necessary attachments.......... 500 00 
DPOREN. + os «veh oss ne eahin ieee whens cckeeeies 500 00 
Pew h5 occ ccebhs uMiniibe dt0cnenes coo eess eet aan 2000 00 


Cost per day of maintaining liquefying process at station and 
charging twenty-five cars, each car making seventy-two miles per 
day. 





SOE OI 6's. « wd oboe « olga «rhe oon wis ouch os $10 00 
See EEKs <.- so Gov osd nwt tinge bde dd any samba bn 6 00 
EE SN is: »  Vbin iW ok Vk ain ds cee wglk Sar abe ok 3 00 
Three Laborers at $2 per day................ cece eeeeees 6 00 
25 00 
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ART. VI—LAST DAYS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 





BY HON. W. 8S. OLDHAM. 





CHAPTER VI. 


We were now west of the Mississippi river, and clear of Yankee 
raiding parties, but matters soon assumed a phase in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department, which rendered it necessary that we should 
keep a lookout ahead. Besides, we were advised that the whole 
country was filled with deserters, discharged and other soldiers, 
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who robbed and pillaged with impunity, without respect to persons, 
and filled the whole community with terror. 

We were now onfoot. There was no public conveyance of any 
character whatever by which we could obtain transportation ; and 
until we could find horses, which we could purchase, we were under 
the necessity of procuring horses for a short distance, from the 
planters on the road, or of walking. Our friend Judge Lowry, with 
whom we stayed, the night we reached the highlands west, in the 
morning very kindly furnished us horses to ride about six miles, 
to the residences of a couple of large planters who lived on our road. 
He was of opimion that we could procure horses frem them to ride 
until we could purchase. Upon our arrival there those gentlemen 
agreed to furnish us horses to ride to Holloway’s ferry, on bayou 
Bartholomew, thirty-five miles further, and also to send along with us 
an old negro man to bring them back. The horses were however 
very inferior, but the planters excused themselves by telling us, that 
if.they should lend us good horses, they were fearful, that the sol- 
diers or “jayhawkers” would rob the old negro of them upon his 
return. 

After we had crossed the river, Gen. Clarke and I did not consider 
that concealment or disguise was any longer necessary, and we there- 
fore assumed our proper names. 

Our direct route, now, was by the way of Monticello, Arkansas, 
to Shreveport Louisiana, but those everlasting pests, the Yankee 
cavalry, were ahead of us. A few days before, acompany had come 
from Little Rock to Monticello. They entered, into an agreement 
with the people of the town, to remain there, and protect them 
against the jayhawkers and deserters, with which the country was 
infested. Consequently we had to avoid Monticello. 

That night we staid at the house of a gentleman, who was the 
Senator from that district in the Legislature of Arkansas. He was 
not at home, but we were cheerfully received and hospitably enter- 
tained by his kind and very intelligent lady. From her we learned 
for the first time, of the arrest of President Davis. She informed 
us that he, Judge Reagan late Confederate Post Master General, Ex- 
A4rovernor Lubbock of Texas, Col. Wm. Preston Johnson, and Burtom 
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N. Harrison Esq., had been captured, traveling together in the 
State of Georgia, and had been sent to a Northern prison I did 
not then learn the particulars of their capture nor did I learn them 
util I saw the President’s account of the matter, published in “ the 
prison life of Jefferson Davis.” I concluded that it must have been 
the result of imprudent rashuess or great carelessness. 

In his then condition, it seems to me, that Mr. Davis was impru- 
dent in trusting to Sherman’s and Johnston’s armistice for pro- 
tection. It was not an unreasonable conclusion, that but little re- 
spect would be paid to an armistice, if by disregarding it, the 
Yankees ¢ould catch “ Jeff. Davis.” He could be of very little if any 
possible assistance to Mrs. Davis, by traveling in company with her. 
In fact his presence with her, was more calculated to provoke than 
ward off the danger to which she was exposed. The mode in which 
he traveled was calculated to attract the attention of everybody whe 
saw him, and to draw the Yankee cavalry, with which the country 
was filled in pursuit of him and his company. Had Mr. Davis 
traveled with one or two companions as private citizens, and avoided 
the country in the possession of the Yankees he might have escaped 
to the Trans-Mississippi Department without much diffieulty. As it 
was, he and his party were the only Confederate officials captured 
who were endeavoring to escape. 

The shout of savage joy, and exultation, that echoed from one ex- 
treme of Yankeedom to the other, upon the arrest of President 
Davis. The imprisonment and cruel treatment, to which he has 
since been subjected, are enough to inspire one not only with con- 
tempt, but a loathing disgust for human nature. That prison scene 
enacted in one of the easemates of Fortress Monroe on the morning 
of the 23d May, 1865, of putting manacles upon “the State prisoner 
Davis,” will forever remain a disgrace to the Government of the 
United States, and of the agein which we live. The disgraceful scene 
ought to haunt the heartless tyrant who issued the order for its enact- 
ment, like the ghost of Banquo. 

The long and painful imprisonment of Mr. Davis. The unwhol- 
some fare, which was furnished him, so unsuitable to his state of 
health, hie manacles, with a thousand other cruelties, are amply 
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sufficient to damn to everlasting’ infamy his tyranical persecutors, 
but not enough to satisfy their morbidly wicked and malicious ap- 
petites for vengeance. If the facts recently developed through the 
columns of the New York Herald are true, a conspiracy was entered 
into, to fasten the charge upon President Davis, Hons. Jacob Thomp- 
son ©, C. Clay jr., and other Confederates, of being the planners and 
instigators of the assassination of President Lincoln, and to bring 
Mr. Davis and Mr, Clay to a trial before a military commission, and 
to ensure their conviction by means of suborned witnesses and per- 
jured testimony. 

But why Mr. Davis, should thus be selected for punishment, and 
obloquy, while hundreds of others equally as guilty as he, (if guilt 
there be) are allowed to pass with impunity is a question difficult 
to be answered satisfactorily, upon rational principles. Neither he 
nor any other man or set of men, are responsible for the action of the 
people of the Southern States. He that supposes that it was the 
work of politicians, is grossly mistaken. It was the work of millions 
of intelligent freemen, united in the defence of their rights and 
liberties, which were threatened with danger. He was selected by 
them as their chief officer and representative, on account of the su- 
perior qualities, which he was supposed to possess, and which pe- 
culiarly capacitated him to lead them in their great struggle. He 
did not “fire the Southern heart, nerve the Southern arm” nor did 
he precipitate the Southern States into revolution or secession. 
There were hundreds of men throughout the South who were more 
active than he was, and who exercised as much influence as he did, 
in bringing about the action of those States. It is true that Mr. 
Davis was ardent in his Southern sentiments and was perhaps, the 
most prominent exponent of those sentiments, in the Senate of the 
United States, while he was a member of that body, at least after 
the death of Mr. Calhoun. If it is the purpose of the Government of 
the United States, “to make treason (secession) odious,” through 
the vicarious persecutions and sufferings of Jefferson Davis, never 
did a government labor under a greater delusion. There were in 
he Southern States, at the time they seceded, at least five hundred 
thousand men, as iridependent thinkers, if not as intelligent men as 
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Mr. Davis, who were of age, and acted upon the dictates of their own 
judgment, formed upon undeniable facts, easily to be comprehended 
and who are responsible for their own sentiments and acts. Des- 
potism may crusha people, tyranny may deprive them of their 
rights, and liberties, and subject them to the most painful humilia- 
tions, truth may be called treason, but it can never be made odious, 
when endorsed by the judgment and sustained by ths arms of eight 
millions of people, against the most gigantic power, ever employed 
to erush out human liberty. 

Before leaving the house at which we had stopped, we learned 
a fact that proved that the precaution we had taken, to avoid being 
captured by the Federal soldiers, were prudent and indeed quite 
necessary. In the morning as we were about to leave, the lady of 
the house said to me “ Did you say that your name is Oldham.” I 
told her that that was my name. She answered “I thought that 
was the name, and the reason why I ask you, is this: immediately 
after the evacuation of Richmond, a letter from you to President 
Davis was found. The Northern papers have published that letter 
and denounced you as an incendiary and Savage. The letter was 
found at Richmond by a Yankee Preacher and given to the militia 
by authorities who seem to be very much excited over it, and if, you 
are caught, you will doubtless be very harshly dealt with by them.” 

This letter referred to a certain kind of material of Greek fire 
which had been invented by a gentleman, and which I and a number 
of others thought would be an excellent thing for the purpose of 
destroying the enemys ships, boats, military and naval stores. It 
could be made so as to ignite and burst into a flame at any given 
time. We thought it a good plan to send men North who under- 
stood the art of manufacturing this material, and let them engage 
as laborers in the ship yards and arsenals of the enemy where they 
could use effectively this fire, by placing it with the ammunition 


stores, &c., and ship it upon their vessels. 
* * + + * * * * 


I was selected «3 a suitable person, to introduce the subject to the 
attention and consideration of the President, in order that he as the 
Chief Executive authority of the Confederate States, might deter- 
mine upon the pro; riety, or impropriety of employing in behalf of 
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otir country the means of defense proposed. I agreed to act and 
did act, because I approved of the employment of the means pro- 
posed. The matter was brought to the attention of President 
Davis, as a war measure, and if adopted by him, the Government 
and people of the Confederate States were to be responsible, and 
not the parties who proposed,or those who recommended the subject 
to the consideration of the Government. After I had introduced 
the subject to the President, I paid no further attention, and do not 
know, nor did I ever enquire, as to the decision that was made in 
regard to it. 

Were I so disposed I might submit the foregoing statement, which 
the substance of my letter will verify, as an ample excuse for my 
action in the premises, but as an unconquered, unsubdued and unre- 
constructed rebel, whose sentiments in regard to the justice of the 
Southern cause have undergone no change, I take: the higher and 
bolder position, that the propositions set forth in my letter, were 
not only excusable but justifiable under the circumstances which 
produced them. 


I do not pretend, nor is it necessary that I should, that the meas- 
ures proposed to the consideration of President Davis, per se, accord 
with the principles and usages of civilized warfare, as practiced by 
Christian nations in modern times, but that against savages who 
discard the moral code recognized by all civilized nations, I hold 
they are legitimate and proper. Then if that be true, and I appre- 
hend that the proposition will not be disputed by any ingenous, 
just and candid mind, how much stronger is the justification in 
favor of their employment against a people who profess to be par 
excellence a civilized and Christian people, who acknowledge the 
obligations of the moral code of modern civilized warfare, but who 
in practice violate every rule and principle laid down in it? It is 
upon this ground I rest my defense. 

I might cite the long catalogue of insults, wrongs and outrages, 
running through a period of nearly a half century, perpetrated by 
the people of the Northern States against those of the Southern, 
which finally became of a character as grievous and threatening, as 
to force the latter, to adopt the only alternative which promised 
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either peace or safety ; that of expatriation. I might point to the 
unjust war, which presuming upon their superior resources and 
numerical strength they made upon us, for exercising a right, which 
was the foundation of the Government of the United States, and 
the great safeguard of the liberty of the people. I however discard 
those facts also from present consideration. 

It was nct long after the commencement of the war, that the 
people of the Northern States, discovered that they were incapable 
of performing the task which they had undertaken ; the subjugation 
of the people of the South. They had already enlisted into their 
armies, and turned loose upon their victims, the thieves, robbers 
and cut throats of Northern society. They now dispatched their 
agents abroad, and by means of enormous bounties, hired the scum 
of Europe, to come to America and join the Yankee army, and 
more still, they forced the Southern negro slaves into their ranks, 
put their arms into their hands, and then by the most wicked arts, 
excited their susceptible natures, and aroused their brutish passions, 
and turned them loose upon the devoted South. 

It was openly avowed that it was the policy of the United States 
to starve out the people of the South, and to that end they burned 
the residences, cotton gins, sugar houses, barns and other out build- 
ings of the farmers and planters. They took without compensation 
the horses, mules, wagons, grain, provender and meat of the peo- 
ple, and what they could not use or carry away they destroyed. 
Milch cows and growing stock, horses, hogs and cattle were killed. 
Farm enclosures were destroyed, farming tools and implements of 
husbandry were collected together and committed to the flames. 
Towns were reduced to heaps of crumbling ruins. Wornen and 
children were driven from their homes, penniless to become the 
suppliants and objects of charity. The wealthy were robbed of 
their valuables, and were often hung up by their necks because they 
would not disclose the places where their money and treasures were 
concealed. The jewelry of ladies was ruthlessly torn from their 
fingers, breasts and ears. Old men and boys were frequently shot 
down in cold blood. The most intelligent citizens were arrested 
and thrown into prison, and frequently sent to Northern bastiles. 
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The most intellectual and refined ladies were likewise incarcerated, 
in lonesome cells, were denied every comfort, and subjected to a 
surveilance at which decency recoils. But worse and more horrid 
still, lovely female innocense, was frequently forced, to gratify the 
hellish passions, of the hired mercenaries and often of negroes. 

Those enormities were not confined to the private soldiers, but 
were perpetrated by all ranks of the army. They robbed and pil- 
laged from the “ Major General to the private soldier.” The world 
has been made sick by the recital of the enormities of Butler in 
New Orleans. Sherman in his great march through Georgia and 
South Carolina, granted a free license to his soldiers, to rob, pillage 
and plunder, burn and destroy. Southern libraries, pianos, plate 
and furniture, were boxed up and sent North to decorate the resi- 
dences of officers of the Yankee army, and Northern belles displayed 
themselves, decorated with the jewelry, and even the dresses of 
which Southern ladies had been robbed. These facts are not only 
known to the victims, but to thousands in the Northern States, and 
the Northern newspapers have published the disgraceful detail, 
some in triumph, and some in reproach and condemnation. 

Before the advent of Banks into the valley of Red river, I had 
seen that region in all its beauty and flourishing prosperity, and 
after he was driven out, I again saw it inits ruin and desolation, I 
had passed over Sherman’s track through Georgia. I had seen the 
ruins of Alexandria in Louisiana, Grand Gulf, Jackson and Brandon 
Mississippi, and I heard of the burning of Atlanta, and afterwards, 
saw its destruction. Every where I had seen desolated homes and 
destroyed plantations. About the time I wrote my letter, Columbia, 
South Carolina was burned. 

It was for those violations of the laws of God and of man, and 
to retaliate for them upon their guilty authors, that I wrote the 
letter in question, to President Davis, and urged upon him the 
policy therein set forth. Under the circumstances, I would have 
employed all the means that God and nature, had placed at my 
disposal as instruments of retaliation upon the North, for the acts 
of inhumanity and barbarities perpetrated upon the Southern people. 
Vf this is “ barbarous” they may make the most of it. 
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As already stated after I wrote the letter, I paid no further attei 
ton, to the matter and it passed from my mind, andI did not 
afterwards think of it. In February 1866, while in the city of Mexi- 
co, I received a copy of “the report of the trial of the assassins and 
conspirators at Washington D. C. May and June, 1865, for the mur+ 
der of President Lincoln.” From that report I learned how my 
letter, got into the possession of the Yankees, and the purposes for 
which they were using it. 

From the report, it appears that, a Rev. Dr. Ryder, of Chicago, 
made a visit to Richmond immediately after the fall. While there; 
he employed himself searching amongst the Confederate archives 
“for things of importance,” and in that search, he found my letter 
to President Davis. He deemed the document of sufficient impor- 
tance, to be handed to the “ Bureau of Military Justice.” The chief 
of that Bureau, Judge Advucate General Holt, introduced it as 
evidence, before the Military Commission. It is twice copied into’ 
the report as evidence upon the trial, and the Assistant Judge Advo- 
cate Binghaini, devotes a respectable portion of his argument to its 
consideration. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryder, no doubt belongs to that numerous class of 
Northern Clergymen, who conceive, that the Saviour of mankind 
did not understand his mission when he declared ‘“My Kingdom is 
not of this world” and that in refusing to intermeddle with earthly 
politics he failed in the performance of his dutty, a elass who con- 
ceive that it is their peculiar mission to do the work, from. which he 
abstained, and who arrdgate to: themselvés authority to enlarge the 
catalogue of sins and Christian virtues: No doubt the most chari- 
table motives of universal love and mercy prompted that holy d.vine 
to visit Richmond. It was perhaps, to view the great and glorious 
work, which had been achieved by him and his colaborers. , 

True piety is always modest, is humble, is not puffed up, and it is 
therefore probable, that the pious Doctor upon his arrival, did not 
clearly comprehend the work which he had aided to perform. Per- 
haps, he was too busily engaged “in hunting up things of impor- 
tance,” to examine and. realize its extent. I will return with him to 
Richmond, aid him in his researches, and assist his moral and mer- 
€ome Doctor ; let us take our stand upon that pedestal, in the 
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grounds that surround the Capital of the “Old Dominion.” You 
ask me what Majestic Godlike figure is that above us? That sir, is 
an equestrian statue of the traitor and rebel George Washington. 
And those other figures, which surround him? They are statues of 
éraitors and rebels also, of Thomas Jefterson, Patrick Henry and 
George Mason. Do you see that old white building on Church 
Hill? That is St. John’s Church ; the house in which the rebel 
Patrick Henry preached treason, when to the consternation of hig 
audience, he proclaimed, “ Caesar had his Brutus, Charles Ist. had 
his Cromwell, and George 3d. may profit by the example.” 
But look at that statue; at its outstretchedarms! It becomes 
animated ; it speaks! A vision comes over us—the past becomes 
the present—we are in the old church. There stands Henry in the 
vigor of life and courage, and his compeers set around him. In 
tones of thunder, which stir the hearts of the people of the -colo- 
nies, and shake the foundation of the Brittish throne we hear him 
exclaim “Is peace so sweet, is life so dear, as to be purchased with 
chains and slavery. * * * * * As for me, give me liberty or 
give me death!” 


You say those men were not rebels and traitors, but apostles of 
liberty ; Henry preached rebellion in the Legislature of Virginia. 
Jefferson, was the draftsman of the ordinance.of secession adopted 
by the Continental Congress. It is true the ordinance was not 
adopted by a sovereign state, but by dependent colonies. Washing- 
ton commanded the rebel armies. The English government 
denounced them as Traitors. With the aid of France and Spain 
they were successful, and the world calls them patriots, without it 
they would have failed, and the world would have called them rebels 
and traitors. The distinction is not one of merit but of result. 
Success is patriotism—failure is treason—Washington and Jefferson 
succeded, and their names are enrolled upon the records of fame. 
Jefferson Davis, and his associates failed. He occupies a felon’s 
dungeon, while many of his companions have become exiles in 
foreign lands. ' 

But worse still ; those men aided ir fastening upon the United 
States, that “league with death, that covenant with hell,” called the 
Constitution of the United States. They were even participants in 
that “great orime the sum of all villanics ;” they owned. negra 
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slaves. That league and covenant is now broken. There is now no 
constitution except in name. That “great sin the sum of all vlia- 
nies” is now effaced, biotted out, and expiaied. it is trae that it 
was washed out with oceans of faternal blood. Let me congratu- 
late you and your clerical associates upon your success. Itisa 
good work, you say, a glorious work, 

Let us pass on. Look to the North, to the South, to the East, 
to the West. This was once a great country, a confederacy of 
sovereign states, united by compact, filled with happy and prosper- 
ous people, bound together by the ties of affection, of interest and 
of attachment to their common government, which they had estab- 
lished. That was some years since, before your great work began. 
The union of the states has been destroyed, and a central despot- 
ism has been substituted in its stead. This “old Dominion” and 
all her Southern sisters have been shorn of their sovereignty, and 
erushed under the iron heel of military power. The chords that 
bound together the people of the different States have been cut 
assunder. Love has been turned into hate, the North and the 
South have been arrayed against each other in murderous conflict. 
The ground is red and slippery, with the blood of victims, and the 
whole land is filled with widow’s and orphans. Do you not hear 
their wails and cries! All this, is likewise your work. Why do 
you start and look affrighted? Surely it was a glorious, a holy, a 
Chistian work ! 

You say that the Southern States were “rebel states” and that 
the people were “traitors.” States rebel, my dearsir. The very 
term Siate means sovereignty, and against whom can a sovereign 
rebel? But I ask pardon, the South cannot stand the test of patri- 
otism, they failed and you are right, however incomprehensible it 
it may be in reason, the states and the people were rebels and 
traitors by failure. You have not yet seen all, let us look still 
further. Look afew miles east of this old city. There are the 
battle fields of seven pines, of the seven days, and all around from 
Petersburg on the south to the Potomac on the north, was but one 
field of bloody strife, and is now the charnel house of friend and 
foe. But look, from Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, throughout th 
entire South to the far oft coast and eastern boundary of Texas, the 
whole land is filled with smoke. It is thesmoke of battle. Do you 
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not hear “ the cannons roar” the roll of musketry, the rattle of 
small arms, the clashing of sabres, the shouts of the combatants, 
the wails of the wounded and the moans of the dying? Whata 
magnificent and glorious work! 


The smoke has blown away, the thunder of battle is silent. Now 
look towards the South and West. The Heavens are darkened, by 
ascending clouds, and the air is filled with the screams of affrighted 
women and children. Do not be alarmed my dear sir ; nor let your 
sympathies become excited. It is only the smoke from the burning 
towns, and country residences in the rebel States, and the cries are 
but the screams of frightened rebel women and children, fleeing 
from the conflagration of their homes. See how your work goes on! 
Does it not delight and cheer your soul ? 

Do you not bear that unearthly shriek, that agonizing wail? Is 
it not musical? But why do you look affrighted? It is only the 
scream of ravished innocence forced by the brutal hell hounds, sent 
against the South, cheered on in their diabolical work by the exhor- 
tations of Northern clergymen. You have been engaged in a pious, 
holy and glorious work, for which God will reward you. 

Mark that long procession of men, how unearthly they look, how 
pale their faces, how fixed their eyes as if set in death, how stately 
they move but they speak not. Be not alarmed sir, itis only a 
ghostly procession, of the departed spirits of alout one million of 
men, who died of disease and were slain in the fratricidal conflict 
which you and your class created, excited, and cheered on, to its 
murderous conclusion. The procession has passed away and gone. 
Was it not grand and glorious? How calculated to cheer, the heart 
of the follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, and cause him to place 
his hand upon his bosom and say “that is my work.” 


There comes another procession. It is different from the 
other. It is dusky and black. It too is a ghostly procession, but it 
is composed of the shades of one million of mien, women and chil- 
dren, once happy and contented negro slaves, who were murdered 
through your false humanity, in order to set them free. They too 
are the victims of your sublime piety. Why do you start and tremble ? 
Why those ghastly looks? You speak to the shades of the departed, 
and in the language of the equally innocent Macbeth, you say to them 
“Shake not your gory locks at me, thou can’st not say I did it.” 
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Do not become frightened at the stupendous horrors that have 
legitimately resulted from your teaching. The constitution of the 
United States, was reverenced, respected and obeyed by the people 
generally, both North and South until abolition elergymen, profes- 
sing to speak in the name of Christ denounced it, as a “league with 
death and a covenant with hell,” and preached an antagonist and 
“higher law.” Fraternal affection existed between the people 
Norta and South, until those abolition clergymen preached discord 
and hate, and sowed the seeds of strife, of war and blogdshed. The 
land was a land of peace, and they turned it into a Pandemonium. 

I have only exhibited to your vision the stronger outlines of the 
picture of the horrible work, produced by you and your clerical co- 
laborers, but could I present distinctly to your view, all the details, 
and finer touches, you would behold a sight which would “Make 
the blood run chill, and the hair stand on end, like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” 

“Your dispensation is now ended, your mission is coneluded, your 
work is done. You should now doff your.c\ rical robes and cease 
to insult the world, with the pretense that you are the vicegerent 
of Heaven, and a minister o the religion of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. I now dismiss you to the judgment and mercy of that God 
whom you pretend to serve.” 

It seems that the Reverend gentleman was not still satisfied with 
his work, but from the use he made of my letter, he evinced the 
charitable intent, to bring me within the jurisdiction of the “ Bureau 
of Military Justice” and subject me to the tender mercies of Judge 
Advocate General Holt. Judging from the conduct of that man, 
and from recent developments, it would not be at all unreasonable 
to suppose, that through agency of his atlachee, Conover, he would 
have had witnesses to swear me guilty, as the author of every fire 
that occurred in the United States during the war. That would 
have brought me before that same “Military Commission,” who 
would have sentenced me to be hung or shot, with the same stoic- 
ism, as they did their other victims. 

As a legitimate instrument of eviden¢e, to prove any fact in issue 
‘before the court, upon the trial of Lincoln’s assassins, it would be 
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beyond the ability of the most astute lawyer to give a plausible rea- 
son for its admission. But it is not to be expected of men, who 
assume the authority of a court in violation of all law, and become 
the arbitrary dispensers of life and death, to be governed by law in 
pursuing their investigations. I venture to acsert that there is not 
a respectable lawyer in America or E igland, free from prejudice, 
who will give it as his opinion, that that Military Commission, was 
not only unauthorized by the Constitution and laws of tke land, 
but was in violation of both. In that case, regardless of the guilt 
or innocence of their victims, whom they condemned to death, by 
law the men who sat on that commission are murderers. But for 
the catastrophe of that tragedy, the trial might well be denominated 
a farce. Never was a greater outraze perpe‘rated upon the princi- 
ples of judicial proceedings. 

In the progress of that trial, every precaution taught by ages of 
experi nce and sanctified by authority was set aside. 


The prisoners said to have been incited to murder by bullet, by 
infection, by arson, by poison and by Jefferson Davis, were brought 
to hear those charges and specifications, with irons upon them; 
with irons, too, of an unusual construction, irritating and painful; 
well calculated to distract their attention from the sayinys of the 
military prosecutor. * * * * * Since the trial of Cranbourne 
in 1690, tried for conspiring against the lifé of the King of Eagland, 
for raising a rebellion in aid of a foreign enemy, no prisoner has 
ever been tried in irons, before a legitimate court, afilywhere that 
English is spoken. The Chief Justice of England said “Look 
you, keeper, yo : should take off the prisoners’ irons when they are 
at the bar, for they sh mld stand at ease when they are tried.” “But 
tho parties alleged to have been incited by Mr. Davis did not so 
stand, but stood in constrainment and pain, with theif heads buried 
in a sort of a sack devised to prevent their seeing. In this plight 
from dark cells, they were brought to be charged with having been 
excited by Mr. Davis, and they pleaded not guilty.” * 





- * Extract from the minority report by Hon. A. J. Rogers in the H. R. Jaly 28; 
78668, 
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A very slight examination, of the report of the trial, will convince 
any person, the least acquainted with the rules of judicial proceed- 
ings, that a more utter contempt, or profound ignorance, was never 
exhibited for all the legal rules, and especially those of evidence, by 
which all enlightened courts are governed in the administration of 
justice. Ths main object for which the commission had been order- 
ed, the trial of the prisoners before it seemed to be but incidental, 
to another and what appeared to be the principal purpose of the 
Judge Advocate General and his assistant. Their main desire 
seemed to be to furnish materials which would more highly excite 
and inflame, the passions of the Northern people. They produced 
witnesses who swore positively to the existence of a conspiracy, 
plotted by President Davis, Hon. C. C. Clay, Col. Jacob Thompson, 
Prof. Holcombe and others. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND RESOURCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
A few words descriptive of the physical features and re-ources of 
our State: that the immigrant may know something of its character 
and advantages, which may guide and influence him in the selection 
of his new abode. 

We may observe of the Southern States at large that they occupy 
almost the whole of the temperate zone in the Western Hemisphere. 
Under a genial sun and enduring neither extremes of heat or cold, 
they are rich in natural resources, and possess a variety of soil and 
a range of temperature affected by the presence of both sea and 
mountain. 

South Caaolina enjoys her full share of these advantages, with 
some almost peculiarly her own. 

The Atlantic slopes with their marine growth, the mountain 
ridges of the interior, the almost infra-tropical position of the coast 
districts with the rich alluvia of the swamps and river courses—all 
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contribute to promote a wonderful exuberance of vegetation and 
swell the ist of her productions. 

Her Flora, being the teeming product of such a variety of soil 
and climate, will be found to be extraordinarily rich. 

Its geological ieatures are diversified and will be briefly portrayed. 
The land at varying distances from the coast, rises evenly and 
insensibly to the height of about two hundred and fifty feet above 
the general tide level, forming a vast plain abounding in cypress 
swamps and pine and oak ridges and constituting what are known 
as the alluvial formations. For the most part quartzose sands and 
clays cover the surface for the depth of from ten to twenty-five feet 
or more. These overlay vast beds of tertiary mari, the eocine, 
miocene, and post-pliocene sections of which, composing the lime- 
stone regions, crop out and expose their rich fossils in several local- 
ities. The earth of the swamps and marshes that skirt the rivers 
and creeks, frequently contains a large proportion of peat and 
humas ; the latter, as well as many of the salt water plants which 
are rich in potash, when applied to lands are very useful as ferti- 
lizing agents. Along and in the bed of the streams near the coast, 
have been found the recently discovered phosphates, which promise 
to be a great source of wealth to their owners, and are being profi- 
tably exported as well as applied upon our soils. : 

Succeeding the above are the primary formations stretching away 
to the mountains in the interior. The soil of this portion, derived 
from the disintegration of the granite, gneis, clay slate and other 
metamorphic rocks, as they respectively come to the surface and are 
subjected to atmospheric influences, presents every variety of fertility 
and barrenness. 

Intermediate between these, but constituting a portion of the 
first mentioned subdivision, and about seventy miles from the sea, 
are the prominent range of Sand Hills, known as the High Hills, of 
the Santee. These are clothed for the most part with a growth of 
two inferior species of oak, the “black jack” (Quercus nigra) and 
“serub oak” )(Q. calesbei). From the porous nature of the soil and 
its dryness they are exempt from fevers of malarious origin. The 
eauds wie of grvut depth and we have observed that in certain loeal- 
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ities they are of exceeding whiteness, the particles composing thent 
seeming to consist of almost pure silica—which may adapt them to 
the manufacture of glass. 

These vast hills of sand or downs, rising and swelling like the 
billows of a troubled ocean, must successively have constituted the 
shores of some ancient sea, which undoubtedly occupied ali the 
space now lying between then and the existing coast line. They 
were thrown up by the waters as they gradually receded, and against 
them as a barrier must have broken the waves during the long course 
of ages, whether lashed by storms, or stirred by gentle winds. 

We have never seen these hills without picturing to ourselves the 
appearance which they must have once presented: From these the 
dwellers in the land, the Autochthones of that period, if any such 
existed, must have looked forth upon the ocean; and it may have 
been pleasing to their untutored souls to watch from them the “ mul- 
titudinous glory of the leaping waves,” which covered the places 
where now stand plain and forest, cities, towns and hamlets. Or, 
in quest of game, they may have launched their barks upon the 
expansive bosom of the streams which flowed between these cliffs. 

This was anterior to the time when the ceaseless activity of the 
Coralines was builling their habitations of marl, several hundred 
feet in thickness, upon which was to rest, as upon a foundation, the 
earth held in solution by the waters, and deposited as these 
descended from the mountains to the sea. It was before fishes, 
birds and bea:is lived, peiished and left their valued remains in the 
beds and along the borders of the great estuaries, which have shrunk 
to the dimensions of our present rivers. 

Long after these, the Indian, with faculties sharpened by the prac- 
tice of wood-craft, and the cunning which he was wont to exercise 
in his efforts to outwit the wiles of animals, had watcied with curi- 
ous wonder the white-sailed ships emerging from that ocean, the 
distant outlines of which when irradiated by the rising sun, had 
ever seemed to him the flaming boundary of the world. 

If, for a moment, we are permitted to forget our allotted task : we 
may imagine that with a prescience which approximiate | the instinct 
of the brute kind, as it was, in a measure, derived from his incessent 
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struggle to compete with or defeat it, in noting the front of the 
intruders—nobler as if with the impress of a superior race, and with 
lineaments refined by highcr and more prolonged intellectual culture 
—the Indian must have forseen his own inexorable ¢oom approach‘ng, 
and looking out upon him from the fair faces andthe unacustomed 
eyes of the brave Spanish mariners: 
‘** When the breeze 

Their caravellas swept towards unknown seas ; 

Strange tides beneath —strange planets overhead.” 5 

These grand livisions referred to above are distinguished by their 
characteristic vegetation ; and thus we are presented with geograph- 
ical and climatic influences, which combine to produce a relation 
between soil, heat and moisture peculiarly adapted to the production 
of a variety of species, comprising not only many of our most active 
curative agents, but also some of the most highly prized staple arti- 
cles of trade and commerce. Mountain scenery of great grandeur 
and beauty characterize the Northwestern portions of the State. 
We have also within our limits various valuable earths, potter’s clay, 
iron, minerals, &c. 

The South, at large, possesses an expanse of territory equaling 
that of Great Britain, France and Germany combined, and though 
it has been swept as by a whirlwind, its powers of reproduction are 
al:nost limitless. Its seasons of spring and summer are long; the 
navigation of its rivers is never interrupted, and during the whole 
year its pe ple may be continuously and industriously occupied. 
Heretofore they have been almost exclusively confined to the pro- 
duction and preparation of those seven great staple articles of con- 
sumption and of export, viz: cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, wheat, 
corn and turpentine, which create or move the commerce of the 
world, and form the wealth of States. Now, however, immense 
mills or manufactories must spring up to consume the raw material 
of the most important of these products which is grown at our 
doors, and which has heretofore been aren elsewher 
to us, burdened with the cost of transpo: 
and skill expended for its conversion iniv 
It will, therefore, be observed how important it 1s for us to under- 
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stand the Flora as well as the soil of a country ; and as one, at least, 
of our staple articles has suffered, we must seek to diversify our 
industries, and, by a more intelligent observation, we may discover 
new products adapted to our wants, and capable of being produced 
here. It will be observed that most of our usejul plants are no% 
indigenous. Many now in a state of nature, may, by careful culti- 
vation, become greatly improved in quality and ten-fold more pro- 
ductive ; and many others ay be introduced from abroad, which 
will be adapted to our soil and climate, and which will enrich our 
people. 

Botanical gardens should be established in place of parks ; and 
experimental Agricultural schools may be formed by State and 
other societies, where not only instruction will be afforded, but by 
which native and foreign products most suited to our wants will be 
introduced and practically tested. 

Our Fields and Forests already yield a thousand useful substances, 
the value of which will be developed by closer attention. We already 
have the most precious of all textile fibres and grains, silks, seeds, 
fruits, oils, gums, resins, dyes, fecula, starch, vegetable acids and 
alkalies, liquors, spirit, burning fluid, material for making paper and 
cordage, grasses and forage plants, barks, medicines, wood and 
other material for tanning and the production of chemical agenvies, 
for timber, ship building, engraving, furniture, implements and 
utensils of every description—all abound in the greatest munifi- 
cence, and need but to have enlightened enterprise applied to them 
to become sources of wealth. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS SUGGESTED FOR DIVERSIFYING OUR INDUSTRIES. 


We will now pass to the consideration ofthat portion of the sub- 
ject which has been more particularly assigned to us. We will con- 
fine ourselves to little more than an enumeration of the substances, 
by the aid of which we propose to diversify cur industries, and 
which have been selected from a great nunler. We hope that 
some of them in tin.e may prove sources of unexpected profit ; and 
that instead of loss being incurred by the new adventures herein 
suggested, or which may be added, thut a great advantage may flow 
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to the State. The subjoined list may be augmented by the sugges- 
tions of men of pr.ctical experienze, and as new products, new arts 
and processes are successively brought to our attention. 

Among these substances may not only be included strictly agri- 
cultural products, but fruits, oils, wines, liquors, dietetic and medec- 
inal agents ; together with many articles which may be made the 
subjects of trade and commerce, namely: the manufacture of furni- 
tur , and the countless implements of household use, dye stuffs, 
naval stores, etc., etc.* 

The great staples, which already command too exclusively the 
attention of our people, will of course be omitted. 

Before commencing their recital we may be permitted to suggest 
a measu e which will tend, we hone, to make their introduction and 
exploitation feasible and operative. 

If any will take the trouble to examine a New York or Philadel- 
phia Prices Current List, he will see that there everything almost 
which has a name has avalue. These large commercial centres 
resemble Rome in the time of its grandeur, and when every road 
was said to lead to the imperial city, “Omnia Rome cum pretio.” 
At any rate, thousands of unused substances growing near us, or 
which may be created in our midst, when carried to these commer- 
cial centres possess at all times a specifi: d value, though fluctuating 
as the stock on hand increases or diminishes. 

But here, with us, there being no local demand, there is no induce- 
ment to our people to collect such articles for sale. Whereas, could 
depots be organized for their reception, our mat rials for trade 
would be enormously increased and multiplied ; and thus new and 
real values would be imparted to what, without such place of ready 
sale, would be worthless, and not reward the trouble of collection 


where the chances of disposing of hem in small quantities is so 
precarious. 

*For more complete instructions respecting qualities, mode of cultivation, 
commercial values, we are constrained to refer io the volume entitled ‘* The 
Resources of the Southern Fields and Forests’’ octavo, 740 pages, Charleston, 
1869 ; which is necessarily a supplement to this report, as it contains full details 
with regard to native or foreign products, which we have only space to enumerate 
4a a paper like thi. 
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What we propose is the organization of cne or more bureaus, say 
in Charleston and Columbia, in Sumter and Greenville, under the 
direction of this Immigrant’s Association, which will undertake the 
reception and purchase, or sale, upon commission, of all articles 
having commercial value in the great marts of trade—in New York, 
Baltimore or Philadelphia. 

Let these bureaus or depots, as they may be termed, publish 
weekly corrected Prices Current; receive the commodities from 
whomsoever they may be consigned in packages or amounts which 
may be limited, and either make safe cash advances upon them, or 
undertake the assortment, shipment and sale thereof elsewhere. 
When this shall be done, every country store, every depot agent 
can with greater security receive and forward a multiplicity of arti- 
cles brought to them from every hamlet. 

Thus we will give an impetus to the development of new and 
untried industries and greatly multiply our means. Without this 
or similar organization, under competent direction, the private 
citizen will be loath to attempt untried experiments to test the profit 
of new enterprises. With such an arrangement, there will stream 
in, from a thousand rivulets, as it were, supplies of profitable com- 
modities to swell the common fund and enrich the State and its 
citizens. From such small beginnings a vast enterprise may be 
inaugurated, and success‘ully established. It may be cbjected that 
such establishments may resemble immense junk shops, but being 
thoroughly organized upon a systematic plan and with responsible 
parties to conduct their operatiors, it is hoped that the resemblance, 
will extend only to the favorable aspects of each. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 




















ART. ViIL—AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DOCUMENT 
CONCERNING THE LATE WAR—THE CONFER- 
ENCE AT CENTREVILLE. 





A controversy has lately arisen as to the causes of the inaction of 
the Confederate forces subsequent to the battle of Manassas, July 
21, 1861. 

The question is an important one to the military and the histori- 
cal student of the late struggle, and the public has repeatedly shown 
its interest in it. 

We yield our space this morning to the publication of a valuable 
paper, giving an account of a conference held at Manassas, in the 
fall of 1361. 

This document, as will be seen, is signed by three of the four 
parties to the conference, and has never before appeared in print. 
Its authenticity is beyond a doubt. 

We publish it from no desire to attack or defend any one in au- 
thority in the late Confederate Government or army, but solely as 
an important contribution to the history of the Confederacy.—(Eps. 
InpeEx. | 

[a copy. ] 


On the 26th of September, 1861, General Joseph E. Johnston, 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of War in regard to the import- 
ance of putting this army in condition to assume the offensive, and 
suggested that his Excellency, the President or the Secretary of War, 
or some one representing them should, at an early day, come to the 
Headquarters of the Army at or near Fairfax Courthouse, for the 
purpose deciding whether the Army could be reinforced to the 
extent that the Commanding General deemed necessary for an 
offensive campaign. 

His Excellency, the President, arrived at Fairfax Courthouse a 
few days thereafter, late in the afternoon, and proceeded to the 
quarters of General Beauregard. On the same evening General 
Jobngton and I called to pay our respects. No official subjects of 
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importance were alluded to in that interview. At eight o’clock the 
next evening, by appointment of the President, a conference was 
had between himself, General Johnston, General Beauregard and 
myself. Various matters of detail were iutroduced by the Presi- 
dent, and talked over between himself and the two senior 
Generals. 

Having but recently arrived, and not being well acquainted with 
the special subjects referred to, I took little or uo part in this con- 
versation. Finally, with perhaps some abruptness, I said, “Mr. 
President, is it not possible to put this Army in condition to assume 
the active offensive?” adding that this was a qnestion of vital 
importance, upon which the success or failure of our cause might 
depend. 

This question brought on discussion. 


The precise conversation which followed I do not propose to give. 
It was an argument. There seemed to be little difference of opinion 
between us in regard to general views and principles. It was clearly 
stated and agreed to that the Military force of the Confederate 
States was at the highest point it could attain without arms from 
abroad ; that the portion of this particular Army present for duty — 
was in the finest fighting condition ; that if kept inactive it must 
retrograde immensely in every respect during the winter—the effect 
of which was foreseen and dreaded by us all. 

The enemy was daily increasing. We looked forward to a sad 
state of things at the opening of a spring campaign. 

These, and other points being agreed upon without argument, it 
was aguin asked, “Mr. President, is it not possible to increase the 
effective strength of this Army and put us in condition to cross 
the Potomac and carry the war into the enemy’s country.” “Can 
you not by stripping other points to the last they will bear, and even 
risking defeat at all other places, put us in condition to move for- 
ward ; success here gains all. In explanation and as an illustra- 
tion of this, the unqualified opinion was advanced that if for want 
of adeyuate strength on our part in Kentucky the Federal forces 
should take military possession of that whole State, aud even enter 
and occupy a portion of Tennessee that a victory gained by this 
army beyond the Potomac would, by tarex‘ening the heurt of tie 
Northern States, compei their armies Ww iau vais, 60 dacuvucmy auth 
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wive us the line of the Ohio within ten days thereafter. On the 
other hand, should our forces in Tennessee and Southern Kentucky 
be strengthened so as to enable us to take and to hold the Ohio 
river as a boundary, a disastrous defeat of this army would at once 
be followed by an overwhelming wave of Northern invaders that 
would sweep over Kentucky and Tennessee, extending to the 
Northern part of the cotton States, if not o New Orleans. Similar 
views were expressed in regard to ultimate results in Northwestern 
Virginia being dependent upon the success or failure of this army, 
and various other illustrations were offered showing that success 
here was success everywhere ; defeat here, defeat everywhere ; and 
that this was the point upon which all the available forces of the 
Confederate States should be concentrated. 


It seemed to be conceded by all that our force, at this time here, 
was not sufficient for assuming the offensive beyond the Potomac ; 
and that, even with a much larger force, an attack upon their Army, 
under the guns of their fortifications on this side of the river, was 
out of the question. The President asked me, what number of men 
was necessary, in my opinion, to warrant an offensive campaign ; to 
cross the Potomac, cut off the communications of the enemy with 
their fortified Capital and carry the war into their country. I 
answered, fifty thousand effective seasoned soldiers—explaining that 
by seasoned soldiers I meant such men as we had here present for 
duty. And added that they would have to be drawn from the 
Peninsula a) out Yorktown, Norfolk, from Western Virginia, Pensa- 
c>la, or wherever might be most expedient. Generals Johnston 
and Beauregard both said that a force of sixty thousand such men 
would be necessary, and that this force would require large addi- 
tional transportation and munitions of war, the supplies here being 
entirely inadequate for an active campaign in the enemy’s country 
even with our present force. In this connection there was some 
discussion of the difficulties to be overcome, and the probabilities of 
success, but no one questioned the disastrous results of remaining 
inactive throughout the winter. Notwithstanding the belief that 
many in the Northern army were opposed on principle to invading 
the Southern Siates, and that they would fight better in their own 
homes than in attacking ours, it was believed that the best if not the 
enly plan to ensure success, was to concentrate our forces and attack 
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the enemy in their own country. The President, I think, gave no 
définite opinion in regard to the number of men necessary for that 
purpose, and I am sure that no one present considered this a ques- 
tion to be finally decided by any other person than the Commanding 
General of this Army. Returning to the question that had been 
twice asked, the President expressed surprise and regret that the 
number of surplus arms here was so small, and, I thought, spoke 
bitterly of .h's disappointment. He then state that at that time 
no reir forcement could be furnished to this Army of the character asked 
for, and that the most tha: could be done would be to furnish 
recruits to take the surplus arms in store here, (say 2500 stand) ; 
that the whole eountry was demanding protection at his hands and 
praying for arms and troops for defence. He had long been expect- 
ing arms from abroad, but he had been disaypoiited. He still 
hoped to get them, but he had no positive as urance that they 
would be received at all. The manufacture cf arms in the Confed- 
erate States was as yet undeveloped to any considerable extent. 
Want of arms was the great difficulty. He could not take any 
troups from the points named, and without arms from abroad could 
not reinforce this Army. He expressed regret, and seemed to ful 
deeply, as did every one present. 

When the President had thus clearly and positively stated his 
inability to put this army in the condition deemed by tiie Generals 
necessary before entering upon an active offensive campaign, it was 
felt that it might be better to run the risk of almost certain destruc- 
tion fighting upon the other side of the Potomae rather than see 
the gradual dying out and deterioration of this Army during a 
winter, at the end of which the term of enlistment of half the force 
would expire. The prospect of the spring campaign to be com- 
menced under such discouraging circumstances was rendered all the 
more gloomy by the daily increasing strength of an enemy already 
much superior in numbers. On the other hand, was the hope and 
expectation that before the end of winter arms would be introduced 
into the country and all were confident that we could then not only 
protect our own country, but s iccessfully invade that of the enemy. 
General Johnston said that he did uot feel at liberty to express an 
opinion as to the practicability of re iucing the strength of our 
force at poi its nt withiu. he limits of . is « mu and , .nd with bu; 
iW aurther ..mark. frum any one the answe. ef the +.esice.t was 
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accepted as final, and it was felt that there was no other course left 
but to take a defensive position and await the enemy. 

If they did not advance we had but to await the winter and its 
results. 

After the main question was dropped, the President proposed, 
instead of un active, offensive campaign, we should attem;t certain 
partial operations. A sudden blow against Sickles or Banks, or to 
break the bridge over the Monocacy. This, he thought, besides 
injuring the enemy, would exert a good influence over our troops, 
and encourage the people of the Confederate States generally. 

In regard ‘o attacking Sickles, it was stated in reply, that, as the 
enemy controlled the river with his ships of war, it would be neces- 
sary for us to occupy two points on the river, one above, and the 
other below our point of crossing, that we might by our batteries 
prevent their armed vessels from interfering with the passage of the 
troops. In any case, the difficulty of crossing large bodies over 
wide rivers in the vicinity of an enemy and the re-crossing made 
such expeditions hazardous, it was agreed however, that if any 
opportunity should oecar offering reasonable chances of suceess, the 
attempt should |e made. 

Daring this conference or council, which lasted perhaps two 
hours, all was earnest, serious, deliberate. The impression made 
upon me was deep and lasting, and I am convinced that the fore- 
going statement is not only correct as far as it goes, but in my 
opinion it gives a fair idea of all that occurred at that time in 
regard to the question of our crossing the Potomac. 

Centreville, Va., Jan. 31, 1862. 

Signed in triplicate : 
(Signed) G. W. Surrn, 
Major Gereral. 

My recollection of the above conference agrees fully with tis 
statement of Gen. G. W. Smith. 


(Signed ) G. T. Bravunzcarp, 

: General ©: S, A. 
(Signed) J. E. Jounston, 
| General: 











ART. IX.—ON THE PART WHICH SALTS AND UNORYSTAL- 
LIZABLE SUGAR HAVE IN THE FORMATION 
OF MOLASSES. 





BY M. EUG. FELTZ. 





The determination of the salts is now generally practised in the 
analyzation of raw sugar, and has had considerable effect in leading 
to the conclusion that the mineral salts, snch as the chlorides and 
the nitrates, are the principal causes of the production of molasses. 
In these latter times refiners have thought well to place uncrystalli- 
zable sugar amongst the number of noxious impurities, and have 
diynified this substance with a co-efficient which, although it is less 
than the saline co-efficient, has not the less provoked the complaints 
of the best planters. As, sooner or later, chim cal analysis will 
reach such perfection as to admit of determining :e arately the 
exact diverse substances which combine with the sugar and molasses 
these planters anticipate the time when, thanks to the co-efficien s 
with which each of these constituents will be endowed, che refiners 
will absolutely refuse to pay for inferior sugars. It may not then 
be without its use to examine the part which is played by salts and 
uncrystallizable sugars in the formation of molasses, and to deter- 
mine up to what point we should take them into account m the 
estimation of the yield, according to the analysis now in use. 

The saline co-efficient being purely arbitrary, we have no risht 
to conclude, from the satisf:ctory accordance of its indications with 
actual results, that the salts, still less the mineral salts, are the only 
producers of molasses. ‘ 

Dr. Scheibler has made a series of very interesting experiments 
on this subject, of which the results have greatly excited the French 
chemists. M. Scheibler has, in fact, arrived at the conclusion that 
not only the saline crystallizable consti uents do not contribute to 
the formation of molasses, but that certain salts exercise a contrary 
influence, and even favour the crystallization of sugar toa small 
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extent. In order to study the action of salts on sugar, M. Scheibler 
has ascertained the dissolving power of divers saline solution on 
pure sugar. If these salts are the means of producing molasses, 
says M. Scheibler, saline solutions ought to dissolve more sugar 
than distilled water in the sameconditions. The experiments, made 
at first at the ordinary temperature of 58 to 60 deg. Fath., were 
afterwards carried on at a bigher temperature. M. Scheibler’s 
conclusions have not been modified by these new experiments, and 
he thus summarizes his opinion on the formation of molasses :— 
Substances capable of crystallization do not contribute to the for- 
mation of molasses, which must be exclusively attributed to the 





, uncrystallizable substances contained in the juices or syrups. 

‘ M. Stammer, in an article on the application of osmose to 
. molasses, enters at length into the consideration of the same 
3 subject. The conclusions of the work of M. Scheibler had provoked 
‘ arather warm reply from M., Dubrunfaut, in which this savant 
. reproaches the German chemists with misunderstanding the 
: hurtful influence of salts. M. Stammer explaines what he means 
1] a by the too elastic word “salts,” and says that it is very probable 
2 the true salts of molasses, that is to say, the combinations which 
5 we find unaltered in the ash, do not exercise so great an influence 
3 on sugars asis generally admitted. He has arrived at this con- 
: clusion through some unpublished experiments made with mixtures 
) of pure sugar and the ash of molasses. He has proved thereby 
that the ecrystaliization of sugar is not prevented by the inorganic 


salts of the ashes of molasses, added even in much more considera- 
ble proportions than those given by the analysis of molasses. 


We oweto M. Anthona very complete series of experiments. 
The Journal des Fabricants de Sucre has published his work on the 
subject. This chemist has proved that whenever in any syrup 
sugar is found in a quantity more than double the weight of the 
water, the sugar will crystallize, whatever may be the mineral salis 
added to the sugar. If, on the contrary, we dissolve by the influence 
, of heat an excess of salt, this excess will be precipitated on the 
, return to the normal temperature. If the solution is supersatura- 
ted with sugar and salt at the same time, the two substances will 
crystallize successively or simultaneously. Thus, for example, 
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some Hungarien raw sugar con{aining 22°5 per cent. of saltpetre 
has been crystallized from its molasses. 

M. Anthon does not conclude from these experiments that the 
salts have no action whatever in the formation of molasses : he gives 
another reason for the pernicious action of these substances. He 
admits that a saltretains sugar in a molasses in proportion as it is 
difficult of solution in water. Thus. for example, 4 parts of chloride 
of calcium require 6 parts of water, but these 6 parts of water would 
dissolve 12 parts of sugar. It follows, then, that 4 parts of chloride 
of calcium retain 12 parts of sugar, and thus the co-efficierit 3 is 
given to this salt. These conclusions, as M. Scheibler remarkea on 
publication of M. Antion’s memo’re, are erreous. Besides, M. 
Anthon observes that the co-efficient o: the mass of salts ina 
molasses should not be based on these considerations. He con- 
cludes finally that the valuation of the yield of raw sugar can only 
be arrived at exactly by taking account of all its impurie'ies, 
organic and inorganic. 

We thus see that the German chemists have greatly shaken the 
basis of the saline method. Their experiments are precise, and it is 
easy to verify them. . 

M. Payen has endeavoured to explain the divergence of opinion 
which separates M. Dubrunfaut and the German chemists on the 
important question of the influence of salts. According to him, 
saltpetre does not prevent the crystallization of sugar, but the 
chloride of potassium retards the crystallization, and the chloride 
of sodium retains six times its weight of sugar. Two analogous 
cases may present themselves in the actualindustry. We have seen 
that raw suzars will crystallize in the presence of saltpetre, but we 
know that beets cultivated on the sea coast have given so feeble a 
return of sugar that the manufacture of sugar from them was 
abandoned. The first case accounts for t e results arrived at by 
M. Scheibler, whilst the pernicious influences of salt are proved by 
the second. “These exceptional con litions ou; ht not weaken,” 
says M. Payen, “the results of numerous analyses from which M. 
Dubrunfaut has deduced tie general average which serves as @ 
guide to e mplete saccharimetry, by the co-efficient 3°73 of salts 
contained in raw sugars.” 
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M. Dabrunfaut, on his part, has made some experiments on mix- 
tures of pure sugar and salts. He has also proved that chloride of 
sodium and sugar may be able to ecrystalize simultaneously or suc- 
cessively from a solution which contains both in a state of super- 
s turation. The same result was presented with saltpetre. M. 
Dubrunfaut «oncludes from these trials that synthetical experiments 
made with pure sugar and mineral salts cannot lead to any decisive 
result on this important question. He relies meanwhile, on these 
experiments to explain the curious anomalies he has met with in 
the examination of divers molasses. 

Thus, according to M. Dubrunfaut and M. Payen, the salts play 
an important part in th forn ation of molasses, and as we know, 
the osmose process is directed almost exclusively to the elimination 
of the alkaline chlorides and nitrates. 

The discussion of the results obtained in the manufactory with 
reference to this question lead to the same uncertainty as the exam- 
inition of the opinions of the different chemists. The variableness 
of the saline co-efficient with the nature of the molasses, the actual 
crystallization of saltpetre with sugar, is completely inexplicable, if 
we assign to salts any impor‘ant part in the formation of molasses. 
The industrial re ulis of the osmose process, the crystallization 
proved to follow the osmotic purifycation, appear, on the contrary, 
to assign to the min ral salts a very important part. 

In the presence of opinions so divergent, founded on some real 
facis cacily verified, it has seemed interesting to repeat the experi- 
mens in a litde different form, by endeavoring to approach nearer 
to the conditions of actual manufacture. The important question of 
the wicrystaliceble, recently called forth on the platform of discus- 
3.04, las de. et us io publish the re.ults at which we have already 
arri,cd before we finish all the experiments we have undertaken on 
the subjcet. 

. .rilici l syrups prepared for these experiments were boiled 

cua i ioub c-xecked flask constituted the boiling apparatus, 
in one oc ‘he uecks was placed a thermometer, and a curved tube 
svivin iv: a suply by suction. In the other was placed the central 
tube of a Gay-Lussac condenser or refrigerator. 
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The vapour produced in the flask was condensed in this tube, and 
the condensed water conducted into a graduated gauge, hermetically 
closed and placed in communication with the vacuum pipe of the 
factory. A tap conveniently placed served to regulate the pressure 
and a mercurial guage indicated the vacuum. 

For these experiments a syrup of 50 per cent. of sugar was used, 
i.¢@, containing equal weights of sugar and of water. In this 
proportion the sugar is easily dissolved, and the syrup is sufficiently 
concentrated to keep for some days without change. 

1st Experiment.—Boiling of a syrup cont ining five parts of sugar 
to one part of chloride of sodium. Composition of syrup :— 


Per Cent. 
Refined sugar...........6....:. 45°27 
Lg Ee eer ge ree 45°46 
eee Se ee eee, ee 9:14 


135-4 grammes of this syrup were evaporated under a pressure of 
21 inches ; when 35 grammes of water had been condensed from 
it, numbers of crystals of chloride of sodium were observed in the 
flask ; 59°5 grammes of syrup of the same composition were then 
pumped into the flask, when the crystals disappeared, re-appearing 
when 49°0 grammes had been evaporated. 69°5 grammes of the 
saline syrup were then added, and evaporation continued until the 
crystals re-appeared again ;10 grammes of syrup (50 per cent.) 
were then added to dissolve the crystals. Cuncentration and adding 
to the flask was continued in this way until it was possible to 
concentrate to a strong proof without the appewarce of crystals of 
salt ; 192 grammes of the pure sugar solution were thus added, and 
171 grammes of water altogether evaporated. The contents of the 
mass remaining in the flask were then :— 


Grammes. 
ME. 6 Siw Galas to lass site pthpis 215°7 
SN chien dekh a. 0 8la'na-< aaa 45°71 
Gc 3 dca kieitiw ses ascuvees ces 24°5 
This mass, on cooling, should give up :— 
Grammes. 
RE. o....... 215°7—( 2x46°7 ) = 125 


ot eee 24-5—(345x45'1) == 9 
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There was no crystalliza‘ion on cooling, but, placed in a stove, a 
large quantity of sugar. was produced in about 24 hours; the 
mother water, separated from the crystals, gave upon stoving @ 
farther quantity of sugar, without it being possible to detect by the 
microscope a single crystal of chloride of sodiwn. If the salt had 
prevented the crystallizuiiin of six times its weight, as is generally 
admitted, there would have been no crystatlization of sugar at all. 

2nd Experiment.—Syrup containing saltpetre. 

Ten grammes of saltpetre were thrown into the flask containing 
310 grammes of the 50 per cent. sugar solution, which was then 
concentrated, 1043 grammes of water were evaporated, and the 
contents of the flask emptied into a glass. The masse cuite con- 
tained :— 


Grammes. 
OO nts paewes s dass. 0s) se Sees 155 
BAER. Suaias chaccuc ces cds 10 
We OLOR 5s bs eo  vvinne nace cn 502 


Crystals of sugar appeared when the temperature had fallen to 
120 deg. Faht., and their quantity increased gradually. If saltpetre 
re aius five times its weight of sugar in the molasses, and then only 
about 5 grammes of sugar altogether ought to have crystallized and 
at 120 deg. Faht. no crystals ought ‘o have appeared. 

This experiment was r peated with 20 grammesof saltpetre. The 
masse cuite contained :— 


Grammes 
Pee 1545 
Balépetee. .''s.. te das. oa eee 20 
Woter oo. ce APE Chasse 50°4 


At 120 deg. Faht., crystals of sugar appeared, the saltpetre crys- 
tallized with the sugar when the temperature fell. to 60 deg. Faht.; 
but at 120 deg., when all the salipetre was still in solution the crys- 
tallization of the sugar was not prevented, which ought to have been 
the case if this salt could be credited with a saline co-efficient of 
only 2:5. 

3rd Experiment.—Made with a mixture of salt and saltpetre. 

Into the flask containing 246°5 of syrup’ of 50 per cent. of sugar 
wore thrown 10 grammes of chigride of sodium end 10 grammes of 
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aaltpetre; 90 per cent. of water was evaporated, and the masse cuite 
then contained :— 


Grammes. 
SN i. ak dass die oi3:5 oe ee eae 123-25 
BRE ORR ae 10 
SRIDGNC. 6. 515i, 0. Se US + <b oe OS 10 
pf eae ee Sp ee al 33°15 


No crystals of salt were produced at either a hot or cold temper-. 
ature. In cooling, a considerable quantity of crystals of Sugar was 
produced, which was greatly increased by stoving. Thus the mixture 
of the two salts does not prevent crystallization in the proportion 
demanded by the coefficient 5, nor even by the coefficient 2°5. 

Some analagous experiments made with chloride of calcium and 
oxylate of ammonia led to the same results. 

4th Experiment.—Sugar, chloride of sodium, saltpetre, and uncrys- 
tallizable sugar. 

With the same proportions of the two salts there was also th.own 
into the flask 24 grammes of inverted sugar, in the form of a syrup 
containing 31-85 to 100 of water. 90 grammes. of water were 
evaporated, beside 11-1 grammes for the inverted sugar, 7. @, 101° 
grammes; the masse cuile contained :— 


Grammes. 
Crystallizable sugar............ 123°25 
Unerystallizable ditto.......... 24 
RS So ese ss wees Mae a6 os 10 
GEESE aoe. ie 10 
WH... occ tae mee 33 


This water being able to dissolve 66 grammes of sugar, the super- 
saturation is 57 grammes. According to generally received ideas, 
the salts are able to retain 100 grammes, and the uncrystallizable 
24 grammes; all crystallization then would appear impossible. 
Nevertheless, numbers of crystals were found in the stove, and the 
entire mass of sugar was recovered at the end of some days. 

In the fifth experiment gum and caramel were introduced into’ the, 
mixture, and the concentrated syrup was composed as under:-— 


Crystallizable sugar............ 123°5 
Uncrystallizable ditto.......... 32-4 
ME rich Saeed os ves 10-0 
NUEEUOR c's = <5 n= MUM es hobo 20-0 
Salt..... oc « ok ipirateniees Wale bats 10°0 
Gemeaize ..... -o6. 0500 iy... ore 


1 abe epee s a ici > ae 
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These 48 grammes of water are able to dissolve 96 of sugar, 
therefore, the supersaturation is only 27°6 grammes of sugar. As 
smal] quantities of crystals of sugar weire formed in the stove at 
150 deg. Faht., thus the 20 grammes of salt, notwithstanding the 
presence of considerable quantity of organic matter, were not able 
to retain in solution a single gramme of sugar, for at this tempera- 
ture the water can dissolve a larger quantity of sugar. 

If then, the preceding experiments confirm the opinion of M. 
Scheibler regarding mineral salts, they also show that when his 
experiments are extended to unerystallizable sugar, gum, caramel, 
&c., we must refuse to these substances, also any special power of 
holding sugar in solution. 

In fact, these experiments simply prove that the sugar retained in 
molasses, is not in chemical combination with a chloride or dissolved 
by uncrystallizable sugar. It is needful then to seek in the physical 
character of the molasses for the theory of their formation. 

In comparing together the various concentrated syrups of the 
previous experiments, we see that the addition of uncrystallizable 
sugar gave to that of No. 4a strikingly viscid character. Instead 
of crystallization being produced on cooling or at a temperature of 
68 to 78 deg. Faht., it was needful to keep the syrup at nearly 90 deg. 
The syrup of No. 5 was still more viscid and required a stove heat 
of nearly 150 deg. Faht. to produce crystals. Whilst the viscidity 
impeded crystallization it also hindered concentration; thus, in 
experim nt No. 5 it was impossible to carry concentration any 
further, and on this account the 77 grammes of for ign matters 
which could not re‘ain in solution the 27 grammes of sugar of 
supersaturation, prevented the evaporation of the water which held 
the 96 grammes of sugar in solution. In actual manufacture such 
@ syrup would not crystallize at all, or so slightly as not to be worth 
reboiling. 

As the introduction of uncrysiallizable sugar into the mixture 
gave to the syrup of No. 4 experiment its viscid character, let us 
examine the influence of this substance on the crystallization of 
pure sugar. In the sixth experiment a concentrated syrup was 
obtained composed as under: — 
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Crystallized sugar........... <. 1220 
Uncrystallized ditto............ 25°0 
PORE ocictiine Os oa . oo vind as 42°8 


when hot it was very fluid and not evaporated to proof. In cooling 
some crystals of sugar appeared sprinkled through the syrup, when 
cold it became thick, but the crystals did not increase in number o* 
size. Placed in a stove at 95 deg. Faht. a mass of crystals was pro- 
duced in'a very short time. This experiment being repeated and 
the syrup evaporated to a higher densify, crystals were clearly 
formed in cooling, and they increased in quantity in the stove. 

The seventh and eighth experimeuts were made on mixtures con- 
taining a still larger proportion of uncrystallizable sugar, in the lat- 
ter nearly half, in which instance a sticky mass was produced, which 
could not be evaporated sufficiently to produce crystallization. The 
ninth experiment was made with an excess of uncrystallizable sugar, 
when the effect was very clear, as it prevented the evaporation of 
the syrup to a point at which crystallization is possible under ordi- 
nary circumstances. When in small proportion it simply renders 
crystallization more difficult, but when cencentrated in low syrups 
the effect of uncrystallizable subs'ances, is invariably to prevent 


sufficient evaporation. 
* * * * * * * 


The preceding experiments prove sufficiently that the saline 
method does not establish on a scientific basis, the theory that one 
part of salts renders uncrystaliizable five parts of sugar; it is cer- 
tain that the organic matters and uncrystallizable salts exercise a 
direct influence on the formation of molasses, but if the determina- 
tion of the ash of a raw sugar can serve as a basis for a satisiactory 
valuation of the yield of pure sugar, it is because the pr portion of 
the ash to the total impurities is nearly constant, as in a great num- 
ber of analyses this proportion has only varied between 45 and 65 
per cent. The variations of the saline coefficient are about the 
same. As we have said before “without being the exclusive cause 
of molasses the salts are the best indicators of the quantity of mo- 
lasses which will be produced, because except the small quantity 
absorbed by the charcoal the salts are all concentred in the molas- 
ses. But when from any cause the proportion of the ash to the 
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total impurities varies much from the average of 53 per cent., then 
the indications furnished by the saline method are incorrect or of 
no value. Thus, for example, the raw sugar mentioned by M. 
Anthon as containing 22 per cent. of saltpet e could aot have been 
fairly valued by the saline method alone. For beet sugar these 
exceptious are rare, but for colonial sugars the saline method is alto- 
gether unsuitable, as in these sugars the whole of the impurities 
should be ascertained. ” 

If then we admit the determination of the ash as a base for the 
valuation of the yield of raw sugars we must not enc.w every other 
impurity with a special coefficient. To assert for th» establishment 
of the coefficient 5, that the salts only intervene in tie formation of 
molasses, and then to give the buyer a special cc~fficient for un- 
crystallizable sugar cannot be allowed.—Journal des #abricants.. 


ee 


‘ART. X.—TO THE CONFEDERATE DAD. 





John R. Thompson, Esq., has recently read befere the Society of 
the Alumni of the University of Virginia, a Poeri from which we 
extract a glowing and approvriate Eulogy on thos» Alumni who had 
signalised their devotion to Virginia, by death in ‘aer cause. 


But, brothers, while your ranks I viev, 
Another throng, methinks, I see, 
And read the Psalmist’s line anew, 
The Dead alone are free! 
Some who departed ere the flame 
Of conquest and of ruin came, 
And some who passed through battle’s fiercest fire 
Beyond all earthly wrong, and struggle and desire. 


And death hath to their presence leat 
A grace the living cannot reach, 
Their silence is more eloquent 
Than our imperfect speech— 
The calm of an eternal rest 
Is in each countenance exprest ; 
T mark the halo round each shining head, 
And feel we are less great, less noble than the Dead. 
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Their praise demands a loftier verse : 
Ah! what avails this feeble line 
Thy merit, Tuorxton! to rehearse ; 
Or, gifted Coteman! thine? 
The orator whose deeds eclipse 
The memory of his fluent lips,— 
The gentle scholar and the faithful friend, 
Who Falkland’s knighthood seemed with Arnold’sloreto blend 


While here our sorrowing Mother keeps 
His loss as her peculiar pain, 
For yet another child she weeps 
Who came not back again-— 
Whose brief career on earth would seem 
A tender but unfinished theme— 
Mavrr, translated to the silent shore, 
Robed with immortal youth, and fair forevermore. 


What helps it now that I should seek 
Of Newron’s cherished worth to tell ; 
Of Farrrax, peerless name! to speak, 
Among the first who fell ; 
Of Brown to sing, whose diamond star 
Of death in battle shines afar ; 
To call up Latanz’s benignant shade, 
Upon whose early grave, some few poor wreaths I laid? 


The fame how shall my rhyme declare 
Of him, with every virtue sealed, 
Who glorious made the name I bear, 
On Shiloh’s crimsoned field ; 
Of Terrett, Paxton, Rrves, who died 
Upborne on triumph’s transient tide ; 
Of Counninauam, bewailed with costliest tears, 
And Harrisoy, cut down in mauhood’s opening years? 


What pen, though dipped in morning skies, 
What sweetest song of living praise, 
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The unavailing sacrifice 
Shall mark to coming days, 
allant Prcram, lo deplored, 
Of gallant Prcram, loved, deplored 





A saintly life, a stainless sword,— 
The young Marcellus of the falling State, 
A Virgil’s lay alone might fitly celebrate? 


Nor yet less dearly mourned are they, 
Faithful in council and in camp, 
Who perished in the slow decay 
Of life’s expiring lamp: 
I think of Tucker’s features lit 
With music, tenderness, and wit ; 
Of Hearu’s fine head with Learning’s laurel -lecked, 
And Rawpotra’s brow where sat ancestral intellect. 


Rest, heroes, rest from toil and care, 
By mountain slope or ocean’s tides, 
Or deep in that rich Valley, where 
Old Stonewall’s ghost still rides ; 
Albeit no memorial stone 
May make your names and valor known, 
There fairest maidens scatter blooms around, 
And with perennia: love your quiet graves are crown... 


Guard well, ye mountains, their repose ; 
Chaunt, ocean, chaunt their requiem ; 
From you whate’er of greatness flows 
Was imaged forth in them ; 
' And all on earth that’s fair and bright, 
Of dearer charm or larger light, 
Shall.still keep fresh the memory of the brave, 
While Alleghany stands, or rolls th’ Atlantic wave. 


Their varied lives agree in one 

The sacred mandate to renew— 
What still your hands find to be done 
With all your might to do: 
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They teach that not till we have striven 
With all the strength that Gol has zivea 
Can we relinquish the appointed task, 
And on our feeble work His blessing dare to ask. 


+~+<—>Pr + 


ART. XI—-MI ALMA. 


RY HATTIE TALBOT. 


CHAPTER I. 





Hurrah for Secession! Hurrah for the South! Hurrah for Texas 
and Col. Terry! but, above all for Harry Harvey of Company B, 
8th Texas Cavalry, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! congratulate me every- 
body! Mother, kiss your soldier-boy ; sister, do me homage, and 
morever, go right to work, for I must have a knap-sack, overshirts 
plenty, a new coat, socks in abundance, a cover for my canteen, v 
‘housewife, and as many more good things as you please ; all too 
within three days, for then we leave to fight for our Sunny South, 
and win her iiberty—aye, we will too, so will the “ Terry Rangers, ” 
exclaimed a tall, noble-looking youth of seventeen years, as he 
bounded into his mother’s room one bright morning in August, 1861 
threw his cap wildly in the air, folded his mother in his arms, and 
danced around the chamber like a child. 

“Indeed I will do homage to my dear little soldier-brother,” said 
his sister as she rose and fondly greeted the boy, “but, come Mr. 
Madcap, not so fast.” Talk more calmly. We cannot understand 
as rapidly as you communicate. Whata glad surprise! We were 
not expecting you for a few days yet. How is it you are back so 
soon, and speak of Terry's Regiment? Did you not go to San 
Antonio?” 

“If you please, fair lecturess, one at a time,” laughingly replied 
the lad, taking a stool from his mother’s feet as he spoke, and rest- 
ing his arm on her knee, “yes,” he continued, “I went to San 
Antonio to find out when the boys would be ready to start to 
Virginia, and, would you believe it? they had been gone a week, or 
more. I was mad enough about it. Didn’t think Sam and John 
would have treated me so. As I was returning home, I met Uharlie 
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Acklen, who told me that Terry of Brazoria County, was forming » 
Cavalry Regiment, and he was on his way down to join it. I deter- 
mined to join with him, and was really glad then that I had been 
disappointed abou: getting to the 4th Texas, for Cavalry is just my 
style. We went to Brazoria, and enlisted ; so, Sis., that is how I 
happen to speak of Terry’s Regiment, instead of expatiating as 

usual, on the perfections of our boys already in Virginia. I did 

anticipate remaining longer in San Antonio, but met Mr. Danvers 

there, on his return from the Rio Grande, and put mother’s business 

into his more skilful hands. At home then again to prepare for the 

war. Go to work sister, go to work, for I must beas nicely fixed up 

as the rest of the boys.” 

“Certainly, you will be,” answered Isabelle Harvey, “you forget 
that mother and I have been expecting your departure for two or 
three months. Believe me, your wardrobe is as complete as you 
could wish it to be.” Cara sent you a beautiful housewife last week, 
by Mr. Tremo:ne. ” 

“Thanks to the fair lady ; kiss her for me the next time you see 
her.” 

“ Well, my son,” said Mrs. Harvey, “and you goin three days?” 
The pale face grew a shade paler as she asked the question, though, 
to a casual observer no emotion would have been visible on the 
countenance of that true Southern matron. 


“Yes, mother,” replied Harvey, “in three days we bid adieu to 
our “ Lone Star” State, and away to defend her on other soil. As 
much as I love my mother, and regret parting from her, I am still 
impatient for the strife, and, Iam confident mother appreciates my 
feelings, for she it was who taught me to love my country next only 
to the Great Supreme,” and the boy stroaked his mother’s hair 
kissed her pure, white brow, and turned to the answering expression 
an eye glowing with the light of patriotic devotion. 

“Did you become acquaiuted with many in your company, Harry ?” 
inquired Isabelle. 

“Oh! yes,” replied Harry, “a good many. Such boys, sister! 
Brave, noble, high-spirited fellows, every one of them. I liked 
those from County so well, I got into their mess. They are 


well equipped, and besides pistols, guns and swords, cach one bag 
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his bowie-knife and cabras. I'l take mine too, and oh! what sport 
we'll have lariating Yankees!” 

“You'll ride Crockett, of course, brother?” “Ride my beauty ? 
Indeed I will,” he eagerly replied, “oh! the way he'll dash through 
those Yankee lines, his long, black mane flowing in the breeze, his 
beautiful neck bowed, his head thrown back in proud defiance. 
But, come, Sis., on with your habit ; let’s have another ride together 
over our broad prairies. You and Rover will soon be deprived of 
such splendid escorts as Crockett and his master. ” 

“What do you think?” he exclaimed, when Isabelle returned, 
ready for the ride. “I called by to see if Donald didn’t want to 
join with me, and he refused, stating that he had another prospect 
in view, though what it was, he would not say.” 

“ Perhaps he prefers the Infantry,” said Isabelle. 

“No, no, that cannot be. If I thought him so inclined, I'd report 
him to Jeff. Davis, instantly. Such a magnificent horseman must 
not be lost to the service”—chatting thus merrily on, the boy 
assisted his sister in her saddle, vaulted lightly into his own, and 
both mustangs at full speed, they swept off across the green savan- 
nas. Isabelle, like all Texan ladies, was a fearless equestrienne. 
Her slender, symmetrical form showed to advantage in the closely- 
fitting riding costume. On her head, she wore a jaunty little cap 
from which a long black plume, tipped with red and fastened to the 
front with a golden star fell drooping over her sloping shoulder. 
From ber wrist was suspended a quoit of white and black horse- 
hair, tuffed and tasselled with the same. 

But come, reader, let me more fully introduce you to Alindeza 
and its inmates. 

CHAPTER It. 

Alindeza was situated on the banks of the beautiful Trinity, and 
on the edge of a wide, rolling prairie. It was a large log house. 
Though Southern country homes have always worn a broadly hos- 
pitable air, there was something peculiarly inviting in the old, quiet, 
easy, settled external of this homestead, something that spoke elo- 
quently of warm-hearted liberality, rare home comforts, a cheerful 
fireside and happy hearts. The way-worn traveler could never 
resist the impulse to accept the proffered weleome cross the thres- 
hold, and take his seat by the wide hearth stoue, where, for the 
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time, he felt at home. Soft Bermuda grass covered the yard, over 
which tall oaks, walnuts and magnolias threw long, waving shadows. 
On the right hand were “the quarters;” long rows of negro cabins, 
surrounded by oak and china trees. On the left was the garden 
where Nature and taste dwelt in beautiful union. There were no 
even cut walks, no even trimmed shrubs, not a bright, little leaf 
obeying the mandate of arts ; the paths were graceful and winding, 
and the plants, while evincing delicate care and culture, followed 
Nature’s pattern, and bloomed in free, glad beauty ; here and there 
was an indigenous growth finding its own way into light and air, 
and through the fence peeped gorgeous, wild flowers, some sur- 
mounting ail obstacles, boldly entering and claiming gentle compan- 
ionship. 

In 1839, William Harvey, a young planter of , Ga., moved 
with his bride tothe Republic of Texas, and after traversing much 
of the countty in search of a locality entirely suited to his wants 
and tastes, finally selected this site, which Mrs. Harvey soon render- 
ed the charm of the neighborhood. It was the Southerner’s home, 
U opia, he its loved and happy monarch ; his wife, reigning queen 
of his heart as well as his realm. Mr. Harvey was a true Southern 
gentleman ; noble, generous, warm-hearted, high-spirited, courteous 
and sincerely polite at homie and abroad, to all alike, friends or 
strangers. Mrs. Harvey was a fair, slender, delicate woman, highly 
cultivated, and a pure devoted Christian. Years passed, and their 
worldly affairs prospered. They bad two children, Isabelle and 
Harry. Scarcely, however, had he welcomed the infant boy, than 
the Angel of Death beckoned away the kind husband and father. 
Almost crushed by her sorrow, long did Mrs. Harvey live in soli- 
tude, devoting her time to the instruction of her children. As they 
advanced in years, a learned and eccentric old Irish uncle came to 
reside with her. He then undertook the education of the children. 
Isabelle soon became his favorite. He truly appreciated the loftiness 
of her intellect, and the brave, honest, self-reliant nature of the 
child. As she grew to womanhood he was the friend and compan- 
ion of her innerlife. Twelve months previous to the commence- 
ment of the war, he returned ona visit to Ireland, where, in a few 
months, he died, leaving an immense fortune to Isabelle, who mourn- 
ed her uncle as only deep natures can grieve for a loved objeet. 
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Isabelle possessed a rare, stern, decision, and an unusual breadth 
and vigor of character. With the graceful cordiality and vivacity 
of the Southern manner, she combined an impressive, queenly style 
of coldness, pecutiarly her own, and which early called forth from 
her playmates the title of “Princess.” She was of medium height: 
Her face, the world would not have pronounced beautiful, though 
to the most material, there was an indescribable fascination in it ; 

something rarely, singularly attractive. 

Her hair was a dark auburn, her complexion clear and dark, and 
her eyes were of that strange hue t-etween a deep brown and purple 
violet in which the shadows of a starry night seem blended with 
the soft dawn of an Indian Summer’s day ; color and expression 
more exquisitely mingled, and they united to reveal the varying 
emotions of a noble, enthusiastic spirit. 

Harvey’s mind was bright and ready ; he had a taste though not 
a fondness for books, some of the perseverance without the ardor 
of astudent. The beginning of the war found him a gay, light- 
hearted, whole-souled, intelligent lad, just preparing ‘o enter on his 
collegiate career, professing, however, the most decided preference 
for remaining at home with his horse and dogs, and lamenting that 
he should be deprived of his wolf and deer hunts, his “coon” and 
“possum” chases ; happy boy! Tall at sixteen, already massively 
proportioned, with bright, laughing, blue eyes, high forehead, sun- 
burnt complexion, and overflowing spirits, he was his mother’s idol; 





ART. XII.—BOOK NOTICES. 





LOSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE WaR oF 1812. 





This great work of some one thousand pages and over eight hun- 
dred illustrations is rapidly taking hold of the public mind. It is 
the most comprehensive and interesting history of the second war 
of independence,—the same beautiful writer having published a 
similar work on the war of the Revolution; both of these efforts 
giving him a peculiar claim upon the gratitude of the preseut and 
future generations. The st:le of the book is easy and polished, 
With a distinetness of narration adapted to the youthful capacity. 
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Tt should he in the library of every family in the nation, for it speaks 
largely and eloquently of a struggle which made us a nation. After 
the war of the Revolution and for a period of thirty years this “first 
successful effort of Democratic rebellion” was the victim, in outrages 
upon the persons and property of citizens of the United States, by 
nearly all the Governments of Europe, extending even to the Barba- 
ry Powers in Africa. Our lawful seamen, many of them native born, 
were impressed into the naval service of Great Britain and captured 
by the Algerian and Tropolitan corsairs. France and England commit- 
ted spoiliations upon our commerce until at last the United States, 
rising in her majesty, like the “lion shaking the dew from her mane,” 
heroically declared war against England, the power having the 
greatest means of annoyance. This interesting book of Mr. Lossing 
tells us of the deathless renown acquired by our land and naval 
forces, and how with a “few fir-build frigates, with a striped bunt- 
ing at the mast-head and an army of stout-hearted vo unteers in 
defence of the land, tie United States became a co “manding power 
among the nations of the earfh. Now, an American citizen in his 
person and property at the most remote regions of the world is as 
amply protected as the proudest Roman in the best days of her 
power. The story of the heroic deeds of the army and navy in this 
eventful struggle is well told by Mr. Lossing, and every patriot 
should read it. 


While this book treats of the war in the whole extent of our coun- 
try, it has special claims upon che citizens of Kentucky for sale and 
distribution. This noble oid State, the first admitted in the Union 
from the great valley of the Mississippi, is particularly commended 
for her patriotism in this second war of independence. She sent 
forth over fifteen hundred volunteers to protect the North-western 
and South-western frontier when her own scil was free from invasion ; 
and she battled for “fre trade and sailors rights” when she had 
no foreign commerce, nor any seamen to be impressed. The same 
énthusiastic and disinterested patriotism which called forth these 
gallant efforts should now be directed to the purchase of a book de- 
lineating, not only the everts of the war, but giving to the soldiers 
of Kentucky their ju.t meed of praise for valor and patient struggles 
on a frontier with insufficient transportation and insuflicient rations 
of food,— Southern Shield, Orvensboro, hey. 
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Tax “piox tye” For 1869. 


We are able to present, from official sources, a condensed exhibit 
of the operations of this model line during 1869, in comparison 
with those of the two previous years of his history. The results 
are of great value, illustrating the economy of the policy of rail- 
ways taking into their own hands what may be termed the heavy 
express business. 

It is searcely correct to apply the terms “organization” and 
“management” to an enterprise whose operations, identical with 
those of the railways themselves, may be said to be but the periec- 
tion in a particular direction of practical working economy. Of 
company organization, the Blue Line exhibits the minimum. It is 
operated directly under the same eyes, and by the same hands as the 
railways over which its cars are run. The only offices and employes 
whom it has distinct from them are those pertaining to the office of 
a General Manager (located in the M. C. buildings at Detroit), who 
simply keeps its separate accounts, regulates the movements of its 
cars, and meets—by additional equipment or otherwise—emergen- 
cies as they arise. A management cannot be other than legitimate, 
the cost of conducting which was, in 1869 but 94-100 of one per 
cent. of the earnings of the Line, a reduction from one snd 11-100 
per cent. in 1867 and 95-100 of one per cent. in 1863. 

The roads by which the Blue Line through cars are owned, and 
over which they are run, are: 


EASTERN. WESTERN. 

Boston & Albany, Great Western, 

Prov. & Worcester, Mich gan. Central, 
Worcester & Nashua, Jack., Lan. & Saginaw, 
Housatonic, Chi. Bur’n & Quincy, 
Hudson River, Illinois Central, 

New York Central, Chicago & Alton. 


These have contributed from 10 to 320 cars each, of uniform con- 
struction an:l style, their working parts interchangeable, a stock 
thereof being kept at principal pvints on all the lines so that cars 
can be economically and promptly repaired. Adding to these 11 
Davis Refrigerator and 60 Detroit lumber cars, the entire Blue Line 
stock on Jan. 1, numbered 1229, which has since been increased to 
1,000. 
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The tons carried and earnings thereon since the Line began oper- 
ations are exhibited in the following table, which we compile: 


TONS. EARNINGS. 
.. ee eee re 147,052 $2,692,615 15 
Me Gk ch cs coh a awadbive's Hie eae 237,197 8,913,106 05 
MERE sin otic nd dad sande doo wo akels 311,049 3,968,796 13 
The following exhibits— 
TONS CARRIED AV. EARN’S PER TON 
ONE MILE. PER MILE. 
Se FRR Oa Bee 137.558,919 + 01.96 cents. 
ES Ae a gee 217,333,764 01.80 cents. 
re ap ape Se 279,877,059 01.54 cents. 
The total miles run by all cars amounted to : 
ED Sk. g CSG Sins os Seeds ep BURN OV G0's OR ves ov aioys 18,565,386 
ES ree Ss eee roe 30,816,514 
BEE: ncnvabbranncdadtch-0-ukAN a paub's0e sable okany 40,372,920 


The percentage of freight moved East and West has been : 
1867. 1868. 1869. 


RR er it Sr ee 62 69 68 

MMB es 0 a cewe 20 dsgiereyed suns ten’ 38 31 32 
The total net earnings paid to the roads has been : 

Tis ose 65.0 + 93004 0a bai aeiedl ck lide el apelin $2,692,615 15 

BED 55 > « deGinhiriédea Oreieremint sdnos cn mami 8,913,106 05 

| PE See i HRS OS Ce Rr BP Os 3,968,796 16 


The freights carried,—the statistics of which we need not give in 
detail,.—embrace flour, wheat, barley, corn, oats, cotton, dressed 
hogs, provisions, wool, general merchandise and lumber. The 
report alludes to the growing importance of the lumber trade,—the 
best grades of rough lumber and manufactured lumber and shin- 
gles, seeking this route. 

The recent introduction of the Refrigerator cars has greatly 
stimulated the transportation, over long distances, of fresh meats, 
fish, oysters and fruits. The transportation of powder also consti- 
tutes an important item. 

The report, referring to the completion within the year, by the 
opening of the Pacific Road, of a uniform guage line from ocean to 
ocean, notes the fact that Blue Line cars have run without breaking 
bulk between New York and Sacramento, 3,366 miles. Teas from 
the Orient have passed over the Line “in bond” from San Francis- 
co to New York, without breaking bulk. The mopt noteble instance 
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is that of a cargo of tea shipped from Yokohama, Japan, to Havre, 
France, reaching its distance in forty-eight days, with no more trou- 
ble than is invoived in billing, in ordinary cars, from one terminal 
point to another. 

Of proposed extensions of the Line it woul! be premature to 
speak. The very tangible benefits resulting from the building of a 
Biue Line elevator at Boston,—by which the New England business 
has been greatly facilitated and increased,—assure the construction 
of similar warehouses at other important entrepots ; especially the 
necessity for one at New York, for some time recognized will, na 
doubt be soon met. 

———_——_-~<+- > + 


ART. XIIL—R°VIBW OF THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET 
FOR THE YEAR ENDIN a AUGUST 31, 1870. 


[Compiled from the bkst Sources. ] 


The state and productions of Commerce, at the close of the past 
year, may justly be regarded as the most conclusive evidence of the 
irrepressible energies and resources of the Southern people. Not 
only have they sustained the loss of almost the entire investment of 
a century by the war, but they have already reconstructed their 
domestic industries. The progress of improvement throughout the 
South has indeed been extraordinary. Not only are the Railroads 
traversing every part oi the country, but agricultural and commercial 
facilities of the most important character have been in'roduced and 
adopted. The Sonthern people have also contributed very grea'ly 
to the restoration of the public credit and the relief of the currency. 
This has been effected under a disturbance of their local governments 
and daily labor, occasioned by the intervention of plundering politi- 
cians who have burdened private industry with a public indebtedness 
without warrant, and without adequate consideration. This abuse of 
she power of taxation and appropriation explains the apparent con- 
tradiction between the prosperity of the iniustrial imterests of the 
South and the low market value of the Southern State and _ orpor- 
ate securities. The development of which we have spoken has not 
been the result of invasion by any superior system. It has sprung 
from the native impulse of an energet.c and intelligen' people. One 
systern of labor hav ng been over hrown, they have organized 
another. This bids fair to substitute and even to surpass the 
antecedent, 
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RECEIPTS FROM THE INTERIOR IN THE YEAR ENDING ON THE 31st AUGUST. 
Ine. 
over 

1868-69. 


ARTICLES. 


Apples - >a - bbls. 


Bacon, - -asst. casks &c. 
Bacon, - - - - bxs. 
Bacon, - - Hams hbhds. 
Bacon, - - - in bulk bs. 
Bagging - - - pieces, 
Bale Rope - - - coils. 
Beans - - - - bbis. 
Butter - - - - kegs. 
Butter - - : - bbls. 
Bran - - . - sacks. 


Beef - - - bbis &tes. 
Beef, dried - - - tbs. 


Cotton - «/ « - bales. 
Corn, shelled - - bushels. 
Cotton Seed “ - sacks. 
Cheese - - - - boxes. 
Candies ‘ 7 - boxes. 
Coal, western - = - bbls. 
Dried Apple s &e. - - bbis. 


Flaxseed - - - tierces. 


Flour - - = - bbls. 
Feathers - © - bags. 
Glassware - - - boxes. 
Hemp - - - bales. 
Hides - - ° ° ia 
Hay. - - - bales. 
Iron. Pig - - - tons. 
Leather  - < -. bundles. 
Lard -¥\ - - - terees, 
Lard - - - - kegs, 
Lime, western - - bbls. 
Lead - - - - pigs. 
Lead, bar - - - - kegs. 
Molasses - - - bbis. 
Oats - - - bls & ska. 
Onions - - - - bbls. 
Oil, lard - - - bbls. 
Potatoes - - “ - bbis. 
Pork - - - tes. & bbls. 
Pork - - - - hhds. 
Pork in bulk - - - bbe. 
Porter & Ale - - - bbis. 
Packing Yarn - - - reels. 

Skins, Deer - - = packs 

Shot - - ~ - kegs. 
Sugar - - - - hhds. 
Sugar - - - = bbls. 
Soap - - - - boxes. 


Shingles - - - = M. 


Staves - - - - - M 
Tallow - ~ + - bbls. 
Tobacco, leaf - - hhds. 
Tobacco, chewing - bxs. 
Twine - - - bundles. 


Whisky a . : bbls. 
Wheat - - - - bushels, 





1869-70. 


107771 
30429 
6577 
14731 
122834 
24911 
2654 
3648 
- 27369 
310 
5245 
35431 
9255 
1207333 
3563760 
1112036 
63098 
67054 
3045771 
4823 
7 
1641477 
415 
79293 
8 
288461 
247226 
1668 
6455 
99950 
51346 
31589 
834 
2332 
134358 
636542 
36357 
4228 
263160 
126865 
2637 
556484 
37441 
634 
7168 
2195 
81288 
751 
13962 
14523 
3724 
14598 
19093 
69176 
4350 


TILVEA 


446659 





1868-69. 


58663 
23051 


3323 , 


16331 


183011 
41327 
3900 
841216 
3415348 
545724 
40994 
66471 
3443000 
1198 
95 
1276921 
252 
22744 
185 
204421 
180039 
6318 
6599 
25821 
43970 
72663 
396 
1625 
148236 
384295 
30082 
707 
254920 
114137 
1707 
926500 
25067 
657 
2599 
2108 
77706 
20354 
8810 
10779 
3449 
4127 
28036 
41217 


oly 
=Vt 


6666] 
o02224 





49108 
7378 
3254 


5355 
366117 
148412 
566312 
22104 


582 


364556 
163 
56549 


252247 
6325 
3521 
8240 

12728 
930 


27959 
1143 
46603 
144435 
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The above table shows that there has been, last year, an increase 
in the cotton received at this port of 43 per cent, of about ten per 
cent: of sugar. There has been a slight increase in Western provis- 
ions. Corn has increzsed somewhat as has wheat exported. Leaf 
tobacco has fallen off about eight per cent. 

Commencement of the Illinois Central Rail Road, from January 
to September, 1870: 


Ninety-four thousand three hundred and forty-four bbls. flour, 
2,875 sacks corn, 1,547 bales hay, 1,585 hogsheads bacon, 709 bales 
hops, 2,969 cases Red Jacket bitters, 2,069 tierces lard, 52 car loads 
wagons, 63,663 sacks oats, 2,012 sacks bran, 15,000 barrels pork, 
649 packages butter, 278 home washing machines, 98¢ barrels meal, 
190 barrels whiskey, 9,404 packages merchandise. 

The following gives the amount of the up freight for the year 
ending this day: 

Ten thousand nine hundred and forty-nine hogsheads sugar, 249 
boxes and 11 barrels sugar, 2,541 barrels and 6 kegs molasses, 3,715 
sacks coffee, 3,756 barrels rice, 1,112 boxes lemons, 4111 boxes oran- 
ges, 1,520 barrels oranges, 796 sacks Bois d’Are «ed. 2,214 barrels 
coal tar, 10 hogsheads, 575 barrels and 25 bags )ecxns, 1,000 
boxes raisins, 21,365 bundles green and 700 bales dry hides, 1497 louse 
dry hides, 901 barrels rosin, 259 barrels oil, 1,037 bales 1nose, 282 bar- 
rels potatoes, 40 hogsheads brimstone, 3,306 barrels paving cen ut, 
583 barrels and 50 sacks onions, 4,264 sacks Louivisna sol, 9,186 
sacks cotton-seed, 1,300 pigs lead, 208 hogsheads cocux-nuts, 55 bales 
cotton batting. 

In addition there were 4,778 packages of merchan ive including 
wines, earthenware, steel and assorted goods. 

This road it will be observed, | ranching at Centralia, counects on 
the right with Chicayo, and on the left with Dunleith on the upper 
Mississippi, running for the whole distance through one of th. most 
fertile sections of Illinois. Perhaps the present may prove to be 
only the commencement of a large trade with hat section, e pecially 
duri.g the winter when navigation in the u,,errivers is sus, ended. 
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Exports rrom tHe New Orueans Markers. 
From September 1, 1869, to date. 


ARTICLE-. Gulf Ports, 
Apples, bblis....... 886 
ging, pieces... . ni 

e Rope, coils... .... 
Beans, bbls....... 134 
Brandy, bbls .... 221 


Butter, kgs & firk’s. 327 
Cotton Seed, sacks. yt 


Cheese, boxes. .... 382 
Candles, boxes.... 217 
Coffee, bags....... 1 
Claret, casks... ... 118 

“  boxes...... 5b ese 
Empty Barrels.... 8271 

- (GGRESe..... 1215 
Flax Seed........ mE 2 
Gunny Bags, bales. .... 
Se ae 137 
Horns........... ee 
Hay, bales....... 979 

tons....... : 


Iron, old, toms.... .... 
Lumber, M feet... 1155 
Nails, kegs....... 46 
Oats 


Pitch, bbis....... soe 
Rice, sacks....... 1767 
Rosin, bbls...... 3249 
Rags, &., bales... ... 

Soap, boxes... .. . 170 


Sp. tine, bbls 125 
Span. Moss, bales. 112 


Starch, boxes.... 62 
Shingles, M...... 672 
Salt. sacks....... 5139 
Tar, bbls........ 78 
Tallow, bbls..... 4102 
Tobacco, chew... 171 
Tobacco, bales. . . 141 
Vinegar, bbis....  .... 


Wool, bales... .. 


Continental Ports, 


3871 


“4 


3904 
108 


Coastwise Ports, 
167 


2050 
118 
74 
162 
417373 
910 
5520 
27915 
934 
1708 
29898 
2409 


245390 
253126 
7009 
3624 
732 
3301 
2261 
62756 
17023 
1540 
315 
14244 
2739 
70 
207 
2686 
18 
8775 
1850 
109 
17603 
5052 
2572 
362 
323 
7380 


7% 


Total. 
1058 
2050 
118 
208 
221 
489 
421244 
1292 
5936 
27915 
1107 
2069 
88169 
8624 


253179 
253126 
7988 
8624 
732 
4565 
2307 
69834 
114678 
1795 
370 
26644 
4511 
9573 
207 
2856 
143 
8928 
1912 
781 
22740 
78 
13058 
2851 
507 
323 
7380 
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THE CORN TRADE. 


We give the following talle, which exhibits at the same time the 
amount distributed among the neighboring gulf ports which are 
almost exclusively dependent upon us for supplies, as we 1 as the 
amount required for our home consumption, and the surplus fur- 
nished for foreign export and shipment to the North. 


CORN MOVEMENT IN 1869-70. 





Stock in hand September 1, 1869........ bushels 75,000 
Receipts September 1, to August 31................... 8,563,760 
IONS . oes «6 4a s Bees stoi PE ae a 3,638,760 
Exported to Great Britain...................... none 
ON ss so che ehaes «ewe eptad canes 124,147 
* to to other foreign poris, 
mpathy Moxican . . 2.6.5... ..vieiseias os 28,180 
« to Northern Atlantic ports........... . 89,193 
Stock on hand September 1, 1870................ 150,000 
- 391,520 
Left for Southern distribution........... ............ 3,247,240 
Shipped to neighboring gulf po-ts.............. 410,505 
Taken for consumption. ..................-- _. . -2,836,735 
—_—_—— 3,247,240 


It may be said, however, that this was an exceptional year, in reply 
to which we remark, that while our consumptiou of ‘Western gra n 
has been larger than usual, the Southern crop also was increased, 


the entire consumption beng grete. thamin any year sinee: the 
war, owing to an increase in population, and to consumption of 
food being always augmented by lh: avyier' erdps: of thé’ Sout ern 


staples. From the following, however, a comparison can be made 
with the two preceding years : 
CORN MOVEMENT IN 1868-9. 


Stock on hand “eptember, 1, 1868....... a. Cpe bush 50,000 
Receipts September 1, to August 30................ “ 3,415,348 
EE CURE g 5 55-855 5.5 Seb ee ee Sons “ 3,465,348 
Exported, foreign.................. ... bush, 489,652 
” CNR. oO ns ook oe " 756,279 
Ghat an Meee. cs AS oa RS ¢ 75,000 
——1,320,931 


Taken for consumption,..........se.+5 ‘cep ee ein 2,444,417 











ie tie lt ot ed jl a 
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CORN MOVEMENT In 1867-8 











Stock ov. one September 1, 1867...... bs. ..4.../ bush. 30,000 

Receipts from Septemper 1, to August 31.. SR eee aN “ 4,026,605 

DPE 6S csp aes pce Sinks 3c Beis Dke s * 4,056,605 
Exported, foreign.............2.......05. bush. 627,786 
7 coastwise...... o o/s thie Ge Aihiaainta <a “ 1,821,878 
GE IU, « 5.445. .: -ccpteuaramen | . 50,000 

999,664 

Taken for consumption................... bush. 2,056,941 


Wrues:.—In 1855-6 our receipts of Wheat reached 2,175,000 bushels 
in 1856-7 nearly 2,000,000, and in 1857-8 barely 1,000,000. In the 
next year they fel off to about 70,000. In 1860-1 and 1861-2 they 
were rather more Libera. , after which they were to trifling for special 
notice, until 1867-8, when they increased to 85,000 bushels. In 
1868-9 they amounted to 302,000 bushels, and in the past year have 
re ched 446,659, or but little more than one fifth of the former 
volume. 

Fiour.—We commenced the commercial year with a stock of 40,- 
000 barrels of flour of about two weeks’ consum iption, against 45,000 
barrels in 1868, 35,000 in 1867 and 20,000 in 1866. 

The total exports « Ompare d with last year *g comp?! ise 556,32% 3 bbls, 


st 377,236, suowing an encouraging increase, and embrace 79,- 
910 to Great Britain, against 68,3 2, [7,911 to France and the Con- 


tinent, against 750, 100,102 to Cuba, against 79,496, 30,956 to other 
foreign ports, agai st 36,660, 3,814 to Bos ton, against 6,420, 21,103 
to New York, against 26 422, none to 4. hilade phi a, none to Balti- 
more, against 296, and 30! 2,527 to other United States ports, mostly 
Gulf, against 159,000. 

The following gives the general movement compared with the last 
two years : 


1869-70. 

Receipts. Exports. Sales. 

September...... Latics aso 169,066........... 40,202.......... 90,000 
ESS 2 «ae dix Viedeis oid vhwaleé so ey) > ar) 70,000 
PS a Ae. Gn ain wkaten 3 ee 92,500 
EH Ss «4-00 + n cinic Wb UG Nain chi RD. 5 ie watts A Seer? 61,000 
en oN. HAE leg TEE... siwaei | ee 67,500 
I Nee o8's . Sores Cee TE 121,940. ....... /..27,623.......... 67,500 
March............ Biren ot 47,717 is é<abe ae 71,000 
BO ities. fies. ee (EES 52,462 .... 24... 72,500 
RGIS: Sn re eee . -110,860..........57,660....,.....78,000 
eR a ae Ee 5 | NES Se oe 58, 254 Ean 57,500 
I sno SCOR MNCS oldn'e's's va Sa eee ot SORE SR 47,500 
EE vis 0 SARES » VN ow thts advance eae St Se 36°085 b pBinrols'ated 16,000 
iis a eo etl a Se er 1, Oen07te. 25. £24 556,328. ....; $21,000 
Total 1868-69............... ya Sy. See 377, 236,........741,500 
Total oa cnelanes ie. 868,068. ......,. 285, 704... .506.. 498, 000 


"Potal 1866-67...........0.000.002, - WB FBL... 2.2... WOCBB......... Sane, 
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Topacco.—In taking a retrospective view of our trade in this im- 
portant staple for the last three years we find that at the close of 
1867-68 we had but little progress to note towards recovering from 
the change caused by the war, our receipts hasing fallen off from 
80,955 hhds in 1859-60, to 34,892 in 1860-1, 1,063 n 1861-2, 155 in 
1862-3, 1,363 in 1863-4, 2,410 in 1864-5, 15,412 in 1865-6, 12,107 in 
1866-7, and 15,304 in 1867-8. From these figures it will be seen 
that only a moderate increase had been made after the suspension 
of the trade of 1862. 


The following table shows the general progress of the trade at 
this port, running back to forty-three years before the war: 





Receipts, hhds. Exports, hh’s Receipts, hhds. Exports, hhds. 
1821-2...... Se 21996/1846-7......55588........ 50376 
1822-3...... BIOGRs cwecuct 29361) 1847-8...... 55882........ 60364 
1823-4...... Pee 25910/1848-9...... 62335........52896 
1824-5...... 18049........ 17840/1849-50.... 60304........ 57755 
1825-6...... REPS wc «aad 18480} 1850-1...... Ws 6 cues 54591 
1826-7...... BRIE. vveas 0% 26570) 1851-2...... 88655........ 93715 
1827-8...... 30845........ 35411/1852-3...... ye 64075 
1828-9...... yo eae 25491/1853-4...... 48905........ 53043 
1829-30.....33781.... ..29028)1854-5...... §3648........ 54100 
1830-1...... 92706. . ...%.. 34968/1855-6...... G60B0. . ..... 59074 
1831-2...... BAR OES » vbcs ay 35056/1856-7...... ES. one mae 50181 
1832-3...... - Ape: 23637'1857-8...... ees 72215 
1833-4...... Se OR. v awh we 25210|1858-9 crite St 76925........ 79974 
1834-5...... Se. s beoalce 3381 2 1859-60..... 80955........ 82689 
1835-6...... Se 41634:1860-1...... $4892........ 39806 
1836-7...... rr 35821/1861-2...... n>. «seas 2224 
1837-8...... Pe 35555!1862-3. BPS Ghee) haha 12556 
1838-9 a 30780)1863-4...... Ps a0 coe 797 
1839-40. GOBRT. ww. 00 40438/1864-5...... See: 1831 
1840-1...... |g. Me 54667'1865-6...... | ee 6921 
1841-2...... 66855........ 68053) 1866-7...... | A 16380 
1842-3 91454........ 89891II867-8...... 16304......... 15052 
1843-4...... 82435........ 81259/T868-9...... 28036........ 21284 
1844-5...... Sn 68679![869-70.....19093........ 16450 
1845-6...... ee | 62045 





Rice.—The culture of rice in Louisiana has rapidly increased and 
proved highly profitable. A few years ago it was confined to a nar- 
row slip along the Mississippi, below New Orleans, but has since ex- 
tended to other parts of the State, and is now successfully cultivated 
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jn fifteen parishes, the returns of which for the past year we give, 
according to their rank in production, taking the figures from Mr. 
Bouchereau’s Statement, as follows: 


bbls of 200 tbs- 





Plaquemines - - - - - = ~ - - = = - = = = = 85,287 
St. Charles -- - - - - = = = = = = = = = = += 17,976 
Lafourche - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = «== 6,973 
St.James - - - = 2 © = = =e = ee | | + 19,665 
St. John the Baptist - = 2 ee = © et ee oe + OT 
Terrebonne - - oe es ee ee eo el 6B 
Jeflerson - - - - - - => + = = 2+ = + = = = = 8107 
Laffayette - - - - - - - - +--+ +--+ + = -- I8b5 
Vermillion - - - - - - - = = = * = = = = == 17240 
Orleams - - - - ---+ ++ et ee se = we ee 70 
Assumption - - - - - - -- +--+ 2+ = = == = 528 
St. Bernard - - - ee ee i ee 
Iberville - - - - - - = = = == = = = = = = 940 
St.Mary- - ---+- +++ -+-+++-+-+- - If 
Ascension - - - - - == = - = © =e = © & 90 

Total- - - - - 5 = = > = + = = © = 100,78 


Formerly, owing to imperfect means for cleaning the grain, the 
Lonisiana product was grayish, broken, and very inferior in appear- 
ance to the pure wi ite and unbroken Carolina and Georgia, but in 
this ; articular an immense improvement has taken place. Capacious 

nu powerful mills, with the most approved machinery have been 
erected, and the rice now marketed in this city, while it embraces 
several grades, can challenge competition for its Prime and Choice 
wiih any from the Atlantic States. 

Carnotina Cror.—The crop of Carolina and Georgia was 54,915 
tierces in I868-69, and 38,052 tierces in 1867-68. 





South Carolina—Crop 1869-70. ..........0.eccceccneceees 39,672 
Crop 1868-69. ....ccrcseccecss eas iss oe 37,647 

Barents BOOB iia si ccvccectisdectthrs 2,625 

Georgia—Crop I869-70...... 2.22. sce eeee ence neces o-0... 24,792 
POR BOOED. «5 soins sine coins oogg wile ob Siiweeewen 17,868 





Tnorease in 1669-70... .cssccccevesernssvesecs 
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North Carolina—Crop I869-70 (estimated).............+4. 1,200 
Crop 1868-69 (estimated)..............+. 2,000 

Deareems 808-70... 6.6. ORR esos 800 
Louisiana—OCrop I869-70 (estimated)... ..............0.05- 30,000 
Crop 1868-69 (estimated)................-06% . 25,000 

ORE ENED... . ss ce eae ba a ee 5,000 


COTTON PRODUCT OF THE DIFFERENT STATES. 
“The following shows the last two years’ product for the different 
States in bales: 


1869-70. 1868-9. 
his... . Se. . cba ee 1,142,097 794,205 
PS I iy Fm .... 306,061 230,621 
IR Tecate v6 oe ky ine a Pes 246,284 147,817 
tee SS So Oe ke ee <b oe 13,392 
Se os ok Le es clue ws ee eb e b wue 488,204 357,203 
ROU, soc vs ee vs keto ces 246,500 199,072 
North Carolina. .... SURO Sec. sien ee 59,612 35,908 
Wg Soc a la PS. POT VR 202.899 160,171 
a os ose Ua De. s hae 350,416 439,800 


“ The total crop this year reaches 3,154,946 bales, while the exports 
have been 2,177,917 bales, and the home consumption 907,369 bales, 
leaving a stock on hand at the close of the year of 59,747 bales. The 
stock of cotton at the interior towns, September 1, 1870, not includ- 
ed in the receipts, is 14,629 bales, against 717 bales last season.” 

The price of Cotton is regulated by the relations between produc- 
tion and consumption, an: thougl: such incidents as war, famine, or 
contraction of capital may produce a temporary effect, the normal 
progression of prices is not thereby affected. The crop grown in the 
Southern States has increased since the war at an average rate of 
about thirteen per cent. per annum, or an aggregate of sixty-seven 
per cent. within five years. Besides, there has been a large addition 


to the Asiatic crop since 1860. There has been an increase, also, in 
the capacity of the world to consume Cotton. Yet the price of Cot- 
ton has declined steadily to one-third of its vaiue at the close of the 
war. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. | 




















New Orteans anv Mosnz Ram 
Roav.— [he Mobile Register says: 
The rails are now iaid on the 
Mobile and New Orleans road 
from this city to about Ocean 
Springs ; again from Mississippi 
be § to the marshes of Pearl river 
and from New Orleans this way 
to within about ten miles of the 
rigolets. Two gaps of a few 
miles each only remaining to be 
ut down ; three of track- 
ayers are working day and night, 
and will make short work of the 
finishing. The bridges including 
the great one at the rigolets, have 
been all completed for some days. 
The work has now reached 
such v forward state as to warrant 
the assurance that it will be open 
for business through, during the 
first days of October. 

To our Patrons THE PLANTERS.— 
We are sending out bills to sub- 
scrilers in arrears. They will 
please remit us by registered let- 
ter, post office orders, or orders 
on commission merchants. If re- 
mittance is made in notes it may 
be done at our risk upon certifi- 
cate of enclosure. Our subseribers 
are chiefly planters to whom re- 
mittance is inconvenient, but we 
hope they will remember that 
we print and publish a paper 
devoted exclusively to their in- 
terests, that the expense of 
publication is often more diffi- 
cult to be met in the summer 
than at any other season. That 


EDITORIAL. 


sending an agent after small bills 
in the interior often absorbs the 
whole collections. That we had 
rather pay the subscriber a com- 
mission by deducting from the 
account for prompt payment than 
to pay commission to an agent. 
If each subscriber will send even 
a part of what he owes us, we will 
be perfectly satisfied. 





LaBoR SAVED 18 Monzy savep.—In 
Buck’s County, Pennsylvanin, Miss 
Watson, a delicate young lady of sixteen 
summers, with a span of horses has cut 
twenty-five acres of wheat and forty 
acres of grass, and will cut as many 
acres of oatsina few days, the present 
week. At this date Miss Watson can 
cut more lodged and tangled wheat with 
her span of horses and reaper, in one 
day, than one able man could have done 
in ten days forty years ago with a sic- 
kle.. The manifest in the progress of 
the farmer; for without labor-saving im- 
plements the present crops could not 
be saved. 

How much better it will be to adopt 
in the South fertilizers and inproved 
implements of labor than to import 
Coolies? If one white girl could do as 
much work with two horses as ten No. 
1 negro men. she would have effected 
as much as he who should have import- 
ped about fifteen coolies. 





An Inpocement.—Any subscriber whe 
shall obtain another subscriber to the 
Review will receive a copy for one year 








for three doliarg and a haif each. 
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Trve Semir or Jovrnatism.— 
Dr. Summers editor of the Chris- |: 
tian Advocate, makes the follow- 
ing proper and practical obser- 
vations on the duties of a journa- 
list: . 

The demoralizing effect of the 
war has been seen in journalism, 
perhaps as much as in any thing 
else. Our-people, in the general 
suspension of Church journals, got 
so accustomed to senstional papers 
novels, ect, that many of them lost 
all taste for the reading su table 
fora Church-paper. Ithas requ- 
ired no little firmness to maintain 
the dignity and religious charaeter 
befitting such a journal. We 
eould readily employ our scissors 
and mucilageon our exchanges, 
and at a small cost of time and 
labor furnish “a spicy, popular” 
sheet, such as many desirate ; but 
we dare not do this, any more 
than John Wesley could dare to 
write “ fine sermons. ” 





On Eprrortat Composrrion.— We 
have been trying hard to acquire 
a simple and perspicuous style, 
both in speaking snd writing ; 
but we are frequently reminded 
of Archbishop Leighton’s remark 
to his clergy : “How muth learn- 
ing it requires to make these 
things plain.” We have worked 
hard at the problem, How to put 


a bushel of wheat in a peck meas-} 


ure ; and we have come as neat 
solving it as any man perhaps 
eould come.—Dr. Summers. 





Premium to OLp - BSCRIBERS.— 
If any present subscriber will send 
us the name of another subscriber, 
we will send acopy of the Review 
to each for one year at three and 


ahalf dollars, 





ZL DITORIAL. 


AnnoaL Inrernationat Exursr- 
ition..—Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 185I 
announce that the tirst of a series 
ot Annual International Exhibi- 
tions of selected Works of Fine 
and Industrial Art and Scientific 
Inventions will be opened at South 
Kensington, London, on Monday, 
the Ist ‘May, Is7L. and closed on 
Saturday, the 30th of September, 
I871. 

The exhibitions will take place. 
in permanent buildings, about to 
be erected, adjoining ‘the Arcades 
of the Royal Horticultural Gar- 
dens. 

‘The productions of all nations 
will be admatted, subject to their 
obtaining a certificate of compe- 
tent judges that they are of suf- 
ficient excelience to be worthy of 

xhibition. 

How to Remwir.—The best way 
or Pot Office Money’ 
Order; but ii you cannot do that, send 


to 
remit, is by Draft, 


The registration 
fi 


jn Registered letter 


tt 


cents, 
has 
been found by the postal authorities to 


fee has been reduced & en 


and the present registration system 





absolute 
All Postmas- 


ters are obliged to register letters when-~ 


be virtually an protectichn 


against losses by mail 


ever requested to do so. 





There 
lnends 


REVIEW. 
ih Wich its 
First, to 


How to Herp THe 
are LUiberoOus Way! 
ean aid its cirenlation 
the Review, or to talk to your friends 
about it or both Get upu chav or 
aid some friends to do su—or induce 


SLOW 





vonr P.M. wo wct ws agent. Send fora 
Isnecimen number free. A litle effort 
i wal cure a geod clubin alniost any 
i hig is the best sexsou to 
ike U1 Render, please see 
hat the matter is attended toinm you 


neighbor Lood ? 
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Serta Hirt Cotirer.—Ignacio| advancement, and by keeping a 
de Loyola was a Spanish lieuten- | careful and active watch over their 
ant in the army of the Emperor!conduct. The exercise of their 
Charles V., who having been made | authority will be mild, without 
2 cripple, by a wound received in|being remiss, in enforcing that 
the defense of Pampeluna, dedi-| strict discipline and good order so 
eated the remainder of his life to | essential for the proper culture of 
religions duties; and founded the| both mind and heart. This two- 
Society of Jesus. The first prac-| fold education which they propose 
tical principle of this earnest sol-|to give, being based upon religiou 
dier was to establish @ rule of life| and morality, they will exert all 
among the priesthood, which| their energies not only to adorn 
should meet the just objections|the minds of their pupils with 
of the Protestant Reformers. The| useful knowledge, but also to in- 
followers of Loyola were devoted | stil virtue into their hearts, and a 
to poverty and toil. The second | practical love of the duties which 
Alistinctive feature of the new/|they shall have to discharge in 
system was the encouragement | after-life. 





and eultivation of literature. A 


The public worship of the In- 


great blow was thus struck at|stitution is that of the Catholic 
those two enemies of human hap-| religion; however, the pupils of 
piness, idleness and ignoranee. | other denominations are received; 
This was at least an honorable | provided, that, for the sake of or- 
systcm of warefare instituted by|der and uniformity, they are wil- 
the old suldier, It carried the|iing to conform to the extericr 
light of learning into the recesses | exercises of worship.” 


of monkish superstition and 
scholastic exclusion. It lent to 
the enquirer aitcr truth the lamp 





The very able article on cotton 


of knowlege. It is ver probable|seed published in our August 
that this bold strategy arrested | number, was understood to have 
the progress of the Reformation | been from the pen of Edward At- 
by propoang the means of re-|kinson, Esq, We have learned 


t 


form. The reputation of these], 


at it was written by an old cot- 


fathers has been maintained|ton plantgr. We congratulate the 
throughout the world, and for all|South upon the native abilty 
aiter ages, and the Directors of] which can so well illustrate its 
the Spring Hill College say, that | material interests. 


being members of a society whichs 
from its origin has de. oted itself 
to the education of youth, will 
endeavor to show themselves de- 





Mr. R. Salaun is the travelling 


agent of the Review, the agency 


serving of the confidence reposed | of Mr. R. G. Barnwell having ter- 
in them, by evine.ng on all ocea-| minated on the Ist August 1870. 
sions a paternal solicitude for the Mr. J. Wallace Ainger is the busi- 


health and comfort of those en- 
trusted to their charge, by spar- 





ness agent of the Review at the 


img no peins to promote their{New York office. 
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Acxnow.Lepements.-—To Dr. J. 
A. Semmes, Professor of Physi- 
ology and Pathology, for the an- 
nual Report of the Savannah 
Medical College, 1870. 


To Col. D. F. Boyd, Supt. of 
the Louisiana University at Baton 
Rouge, for the Official Register of 
that institution, session [870. The 
Academic Board is composed of 
highly competent professors, and 
we are pleased to see that there 
are 170 cadets. It is to be re- 
gretted that our Universities are 
simply colleges providing for a 
classical or professional education. 
No thought seems to be taken for 
the thousands who are not dis- 
posed either to dig the roots of a 
Greek particle all their lives, nor 
to dedicate their existence to the 
diseases or litigation of their fel- 
low creatures. Why cannot we 
have, in our universities, depart- 
ments of Polytechnic instruction ? 
Why cannot a pa of the energy 
and intellect of the South be in- 
vested in science as applied to the 
useful arts? To call an institu- 
tion an university without all the 
departments for bringing out and 
applying the whole mind-power 
of society to the use of society is 
an improper assumption of names. 
Let our Universities cimprehend 
the whole circle of the sciences. 
Let them illuminate the whole di- 
al-plate of knowledge, or take! 
down their signs. They mislead 
the public and pretend to what 
they are not. 


To J. A. Gresham, Stationer, 
192 Camp Street, for a bottle of 
Blackwood’s deepest black writing 
ink.—London. Supposed to be 
the same with which Blackwood’s 





Magazine articles are written. 


EDITORIAL. 


To the publishers, for a copy of 
Edwards’ Directory of the city of 
Chicago, [870. This is an admir- 
able specimen of the care, and 
skilled manner to prepare and 
present a perfectly accurate secord 
of inhabitants, institutions and 
business of a large city. The ex- 
tent to which Mr. Edwards has 
carried the production of directo- 
ries, and bis long experience has 
enabled him to obtain as nearly a 
perfect work as can be pomibly 
produced to a native born Virgin- 
ian for an allegory or Southern 
rights and Northern wrongs. 


To C. C. Halley, Commercial 
Alley, for Railroad Guide for 
September. 


Hon. E. Young for the monthly 
report, July 1, 870, of the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics of June. 


To J. M. Hawkes, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for a very neat Direct- 
ory of that city. 

To W. N. Gordon for advance 
sheets of a forthcoming volame 
on the Confederate war. 


To A. Eyrich, Bookseller and 
Statiouer, 130 Canal Street, New 
Orleans, for ‘‘ Bene—the wheels.” 


To Louisiana Cotton Manufac- 
turing Co. for invitation to the 
mills, 2Ist and 22nd instant. 


To Southern Commercial Con- 
vention, Cincinnati, for invitation 
to its session, October 1870. 

To Cobb, Dolhonde & Co., for a 
chart circular showing by diagram 
the variations on the prices of 
Western prouisions and Southern 
staples, and gold during the com- 
mercial year ending September I, 
1870. 
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To the Hon. B. F. Flanders for 
appointment as one of the dele- 
gates of the city of New Orleans 
to the Southern Commercial] Co: - 
vention at Cincinnati. 


How To Ratse Ciuss.—We copy 
the following model programme 
from a Northern Magazine. Itis 
well adapted to any literary lati- 
tude, and we commend it to our 
friends so far as the Review may 
deserve it: 

Now is the time to make up your 
clubs. In every city, village and 
neighborhood, there are many per- 
sons ready to subscribe for the Ma- 
gazine as soon as it shall be prop- 
erly presented to them. We say 
properly, because the common 
practice of thrusting a m igazine 
in a person’s face, with the inter- 
rogative, “ Will you subscribe for 
this?” is not the proper way to 
show it. TLe soliciting party 
should begin by showing the Mag- 
azine all the way through, calling 
attention to the variety, caracter, 
and fitness of the several articles. 
You will thus have created a de- 
sire to have tu, on which depends 
your success. You are now pre- 
pared to close up the case by not- 
ing its neat and beautiful appear- 
ance, the large amount of its val- 
able contents, its peculiar fitness 
as a gift for the children, and that 
it will aid you to get a premium 
which you very much desire to se- 
cure. You will then proceed to 
take the address (presuming that 
it will be given as a matter of 
course). Be always courteous; 
but never give up in despair. By 
earnest and continued persever- 
ance, you are certain not only to 
accomplish your object, but gain 
the approbation of the party 





whom you may have been teasing. 





Ox Eprrormt Covurtresy.—We 
have always endeavored to shun 
the easily-besetting sin of editors 
—the use of sharp and conten- 
tious language. . We abominate 
editorial quarrels. We want to 
live in peace, as far as possible, 
with all the members of the pro- 
fession, and especially with those 
of our own Communion. We 
want to feel and speak kindly of 
them, and want them at least to 
feel kindly toward us. Instead 
of hindering them, we would help 
them. We hope never to be 
found “beating the men-servants” 
of our common Master. We re- 
joice in their prosperity, and 
would gladly widen their area of 
usefulness. Our mission, outside 
of the Conferences that we spe- 
cially represent, ‘is to promote 
Connectional interests, without 
interfering with the prerogatives 
of ady Annual Conference-organ. 
We should be pained to know 
that any of our confreres viewed 
us with, jealousy, or with any 
other feeling than that of kind- 
ness, which we feelytoward them 
vil. 

The general tone of this advice 
and experince is justly aplicoble 
to all Journals. Truth, talent, 
and courtasy, will always com- 
mand the repect of the only class 
that can sustain newspapers. 
Editors should always treat their 
political antagonists as if they 
may one day become their friends 
and their friends in such a 
manner that if they ever become 
opponents they may defy any 
dishonorable disclosures, we com- 
mend the spirit of these quota- 
tations to the secular press as 








Ei 


yay ; 
“aud 


eminently used 


adoption. 


FF THE REV 


NOTICES OF THE REV IEW 
We have postponed publication of 
uch notices as our contemporaries 
have pleased to extend ns until sufficient 
time shouid have elapsed to test the ac- 


ceptance of the Revier mithern 


— = 
press ana ] eopie. 


y the a 





worthy. of 


JTTORIAL. 


His long experience and untiring labot 
eminently fit him to eonduct suchas 
journal, and we do not see how any 
| thinking basiness man, North or South, 
van afford to do without it.—American 
Grocer, WN. Y. 
Copied and endorsed by Philadelphia 


Trade Journal. 


Dz Bow’s Review, for January, reach- 


x Bow’s Revrirw.—The February 
number of this excellent ~ ithern p 7 | es us in an enlarged and improved form 
fe ee vege nll = , : yee 3 Ww. and with the assurance which we are 
have océasion to a nt ome decor very glad to hear, that it has, to a grat- 
from the’ views of some -of the édi ifying extent, shared the material pros- 
odie otis 1g questio lab n | perity so generally vouchsafed the 
ie Bouth: te envi lin the article | South during the past year. The pres- 
on “Slavery in the Antille vet the ar- | ent Editor of the Review, Hon. Wm. 
ticle is deep interestir a worthy | M. Burwell, breathes in its opening ed- 
of the serious considerat of the peo-| it rial of the new volume, beginning 
ple of the South. Thix is one of the | With this year, a spirit of hope and en- 
most ably condacted journals of the | *TBY that should commend it warmly 
country, and deserves the patronage o¢ to renewed support.—Galveston News. 
the Southern people, to whose interest This noble monthly is emphatically 
it is devoted. We call attention to the! one of our domestic institutions. It 
prospectus wh we keep in our cel- nas made itselfa necessity. It is devo- 
ul ss standing mat Exchange. | ted primarily to the development of all 
E ; _. | the industrial resources of the South 
ve Bows Moxrury Heview.—This | ind West. While it contains the most 
‘eb A j pay ee i a or geet | reliable and most important statistics of 
ee Ate i SOE ? "| the industry and commerce of the world. 

Southern and South-western .States, 


and is the largest circulated periodical 
hand West, 


846, and for more than twenty 


in the Sout It was estab- 
lished in 1 


years it has been the recognized au- 
thority on all matters of which it treats, 
Its editorial management has always | 
been of the highest standard. For a} 


long number of years our triend, Mr. 
W. M. 
eonnected with it, and since the death 
of the Messrs. De Low, 2 few yeats ago, 


has had the entire editorial charge of it. 


Burwell, has been intimately | 


The editor is a prodigious worker, and 
| spares no pains to make his Review just 
such a magazine as the Southern Plan- 
ter and Mechanic ought to have constant- 
Tt branches out into polite 
|literatare. Thus relieving the severi- 
ty of the work and scattering the flowers 


} 


| ly on hand. 


of literature among the boxes and bales 
| of commerce.—Dr. Summers. 

DeBow'’s Review for March and 

| April ison our table. It contains an 

interesting array of subjects, and they 

| are well treated.—Jndex, Gonzales, Ten, 








'—= & > 
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“Ds Bow’s Review. —We have so often 
noticed tuis popular, industrial and 
commercial magazine, and, indeeed, it 
is so well known and so highly appre- 
ciated by all classes of renders, that we 
do not deem it necessary to‘ make an 
extended notice of it at present. The 
editor, Wmiiam M. Burwez 1, is a Vir- 
ginian of the old stock. He is 
universally known throughout the 





State. He is not only a scholar, “| 
speaker and a polished and forcivis 
writer, but is, perhaps, the most thor- | 
ough statistician in the South, and «d- 
mirably fitted to conduct such a maga- 
zine.— Richmond Whig, June 7. 

De Bow’s Review.—The Review is 
now published in New Orleans and is 
under the editorial management of Mr. 
Wm. Burwell, Esq., formerly of this 
State. It is neediess to say that the 
high reputation the Review held be- 
fore the war is fully sustained and 
that it is especially worthy of Southern 
patronage:—Fredericksburg, Va., News. 

Dz Bow’s Monruty Review for April 
and May, 1870, is out with a table of 
contents much more interesting than 
usual. The editorial articles are writ- 
ten with such force us Mr. Burwell only 
can express. His ideas are always or- 
iginal, and he invariabiy presents some- 
thing novel and refreshing.—N. 0. Re- 
publican. 


Dz Bow's Review, with its many 
good things, is on our table. . It is now 





so long since this sterling periodical | 
needed praise from its contemporaries, 
that we think it rather presuming to 
say anything more in its favor.— rate 
field Ledger, Texas, 





De Bows Review for April-May is 
welcomed to our table. We have scan- 
ned its contents, and find them rich 
and varied. Mr. Jolim Henry Brown, 
contributes an artical upon the Tuxpan 
valley, and the American settlement 
therein, which we have read with much 
interest. The present editor, Wm. M. 
Burwell, is a man of extensive informa- 
tion, a ripe scholar, a forcible writer, 
full of enthusiasm for the regeneration 
of the south, and fully able to keep the 
Review up to the high standard it had 
reached under the management of Mr. 
DeBow. It is printed in New Orleans. 
— Feliciana Ledger. 

De Bow’s Ruview.—We are in re- 
ceipt of the February number of this 
valuable magazine. Its commercial ar- 
ticles, and statistics are reliable aud vil- 
uable, and especially interesting just 
now to the South. — Exchange. 

Anon we find De Bow’s Review, that 
stern, unflinching friend of Southern 
interests, audably edited by Hon. Wm. 
Burwell. Under the management of 
that gentleman, the Review is as flour- 
ishing and interesting as at any period 
of its existence. Published in New Or- 
leans. — Sugar Planter. 

The Philadelphia American and Ga. 
zette at the close of a long resume of 
the contents:of the October 1569 num- 
ber says: The namber is one of the 
best that has been published and is, as 
it snould be, chiefly devoted to indus- 
trial questions. 

DeBow's Review.—This Magazine for 
May and June, is unusually interesting. 
W. M. Burwell editor und proprietor, 120 
Comiuou St., Now Orieaus.—Richmond 


Whig. 
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De Bow’s Montai® Revrew for March 
and April. —No one can keep posted in 
the development and resources of the 
great Mississippi valley,and of the whole 
South unless he reads DeBow.—South- 
ern Exchange. 

Dz Bow’s Revirw.—This magazine is 
the recognized standard organ of th« 
planters and traders of the South and 
West.—Southern Exchange. 


Dez Bow’s Review, which is so ab! 
edited by Wm. M Burwell, comes ( 
us greatly improved in appearence, and 
we notice unusual care in its articles, 
from the pen of its editor and talented 
correspondents.—-Texas Paper. 


DeBow’s Review for October, 
tains a series of interesting articles of 
varied literary character. In commer- 
cial and agricultural statistics, DeBow 
is ever able and instructive.—Southern 
Exchange. 


con- 


The N. A. and U. 8. Gazette, after an 
extended review of the contents adds : 
The miscellany is practical and vari- 
ous. Altogether the Review is im- 
proving in every respect, and leaving 
its old rebel spirit out of sight. 

pax” Last but not least is that staunch 
old veteran in literature, the pride of 
the South, DeBow’s Review. Its famil- 
iar face is most welcome to our table, 
and we would be giad to contribute in 
any way to its prosperity. Asa maga. 
zine, it has few equals.—The Gonzales 
Inquirer. , 

f= We arein receipt of De Bow’s 
Review for July. Ii is neatly printed 


and contains the usual amount of valua- 
ble reading matter.—(jLouisiana State 


EBITORIAL. 


OvurseLves.—We take pleasurein stat~ 
ing to our friends that the Review is, 
for the first time, in its history printed 
and bound in its own office. It had 
been the policy of the founder to pub- 
lish through the job offices of the various 
the South, West and North. 
While this had its advantages, it was 
found diffienlt to secure the revular and 


ities of 


munctual publi atiou 
lecided 

was found best to or- 
With aw- 


As the present 
‘oprieto to bring it back to 

ew Orleans. it 
4enize au office in this city. 
ple arrangewents and new waterials, 
itis hoped to present a style of work- 
manship satisfactory to the patrons, and 


} to sustain the favor which the press and 


the public have bestowed upon the 
work. We hope the correspondence o¢ 
friends upon every sulject in which ihe 
Southern people are interested, aud will 
gladly reply to, aud publish letters con. 
nected with Education, Agriculture, the 
Mechanic Commerce ; or 
any subject of Literature, History or 


arts apd 


uaterial progress. Besites we will an- 


swer any enquiries in regard to uarket 
yrices of produce or of any other com- 
modities usefal to planters. 


We have never solivited patronage, 
for if the Review be not worti the sab- 
scription, it would be an abuse of geu- 
erosity to accept the price. 

vler hants way be remiaded of one 
important feature ; it coniains wouthly 
reviews of the New Orleans market, with 
acompe ‘dium of the business at the end 
of the commercial year, which is in per- 
manent book form and may be bound 
and preserved. Advertisers may be re- 
minded that the Review goes to more 
planters ia the Gulf Stotes tkan any o he 


er paper and that its Cicculat ug Di- 
reciory 8 carried by the imterest of its 
pages, iuto ail the families im the vicinu 





ties of tne subscibers. 


- 





